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THE MOUNTAINS AND MIGRATIONS OF MAN. 


The common opinion is that the first home of man was in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and that the earliest migra- 
tions were from that valley as a starting point. 

Whatever may be our conclusion in reference to this posi- 
tion, it is evident that mountains have had great effect on the 
movements and migrations of man. It will be granted that 
skulls and skeletons have been found in the valley of the Amiens, 
buried in the gravel beds. Other specimens, however, have 
been discovered on the borders of the Pacific Ocean and near the 
Asiatic continent which Dr. Dubois claims to be a creature of 
low order which might be taken as the ‘‘ missing link.”’ 

These discoveries carry us back to the pre-historic age but 
do not conflict with the Bible statement that the starting point 
was in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. There are 
monuments in this valley which contain the earliest record of 
man and it is the common opinion that the deluge swept into 
this valley and after the deluge the dispersion of man occurred. 
It is an important fact that the most ancient monuments are 
here, though there are monuments in other localities which are 
very ancient and indicate that man had reached a fair degree of 
civilization. The evidence in reference to the earliest home of 
man is to the same effect for the study of language suggests the 
thought that the earliest home or starting point was in this 
valley rather than in any other place. 

The study of the languages has certainly made it probable 
that the migrations of man began at this center, for the Hamitic 
languages are found mainly in the continent of Africa, the 
Semitic in Central and Eastern Asia, including Arabia, and the 
Indo- Europeans are found as far apart as the western part 
of Europe and the Eastern part of Asia including the language 
spoken in China. 

It is well known that the Chinese nation is composed of two 
or three different races, the Mongolian, Accadian, and the Indé- 
European. 
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The Accadians preceded the Assyrians and it is supposed 
that they made their way to the north and east and became the 
earliest inhabitants of the Asiatic continent though some main- 
tain that they moved southward and that traces of them are 
found in Arabia. The Semitics are supposed to have made 
cross lines for some of them moved west and south and became 
the ancestors of the Syrians, Assyrians, Arabians, Hebrews and 
even Egyptians, though in Egypt the Hamitics preceded the 
Semitics. 

The testimony of language sometimes seems to conflict 
with that of the monuments but it in reality agrees with it, 
though in many cases the evidence of language is earlier than 
that of the monuments. There was a succession of races in all 
parts of the eastern continents though in the western continent 
there seems to have been a single race which was divided into 
separate tribes. 

It was the mountain ranges that separated the tribes but 
the mounds and the monuments indicate different stages of 
progress which had been reached. The same story is repeated 
in South America for the Peruvians spoke a different language 
from those races which were settled upon the banks of the 
Amazon, and they in turn spoke a different language from those 
at the North and to the South. 

Physical geography seems to contain a record from which 
we may learn about the migrations of the tribes and races 
as well as the origin of the different languages. 

Illustrations might be drawn from Australia as well as Asia, 
for while the races belong to the same stock or race their lan- 
guages are different. Polynesia with its numerous islands 
presents the same history. 

It is to be noticed that other great nations began their 
history between ranges of mountains and in valleys through 
which great streams were continually flowing. This is true, not 
only of the Egyptians who began their history about the time of 
the Babylonians, but also true of the Hebrews, the Phoenicians 
and many of the nations of Europe. There are ranges of moun- 
tains on either side of the River Rhine and of the Danube. 
It is a long story and one that involves many changes, yet there 
has never arisen anything to disprove the original records. 
We must believe that the locality which is regarded as the birth- 
place of the human race, was the starting point of the great 
flood, and the migrations began at this place. 
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This confirms the position that from the midst of the moun- 
tains of the East those migrations took place by which the 
whole world has been peopled. Genesis and geology give us the 
first records, but other records have been made until the history 
of the entire world has become the history of people who have 
passed over mountain ranges and filled the valleys with their 
industries and erected these monuments, which show their 
grandeur and growth. 

The names of the early races were derived from those who 
survived the great flood, for the Semitics and Japhetics and the 
Hamitics were the ancestors of the entire human race. It 
is probable that the descendants of Ham peopled the entire 
continent of Africa, the descendants of Shem peopled a large 
portion of Asia, the descendants of Japheth peopled the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the representatives of these different 
nations have migrated until they have reached the shores of the 
most distant oceans and then have passed over the ranges of 
mountains which have bordered the seas, and have filled the 
valleys with the descendants of those who are mentioned in the 
Scriptures and whose history has been written in later ages. 

Beginning in the valley of the Tigris the record has repeated 
itself over and over again. 

The continent of America has presented the strangest 
history of all, for here we find the works of tribes whose early 
record has never been written. There is a strange mystery 
about the wanderings of mound builders whose record is so hid- 
den. - 

The works of art have long lain hidden not only in the 
mounds of America but in those of Europe and even Asia, and 
we find striking similarity between them. 

Archzologists have given names to the different ages, which 
indicate the stages of progress through which all the nations 
have passed, for we have the rude stone, the polished stone, the 
bronze and even the iron age, all of them indicated by the 
material used. Archeology is, however, not confined to this 
record for architecture proves as important an index as art 
itself. 

Lake dwellings have been discovered in the interior of 
Europe and similar structures have also been found in the coasts 
of North and South America as well as in the islands of the 
sea. It is remarkable that there should be so great a similarity 
/between the monuments of the different and distant nations, 
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but the works and relics of art have given us the record of the 
progress of the different nations in Europe, Asia and Africa, as 
well as the two Americas. 

The question has often arisen whether this is owing to a 
transmitted record or whether it is the result of a parallel 
development. 

The mounds of America indicate one stage of progress and 
suggest the idea that all the races of the earth have passed 
through similar stages in other continents. 

The proofs of a parallel development are before us. 

According to history the alphabets present a record of 
the migrations of the different races as well as the different stages 
through which they have passed. In the far East there were 
different alphabets but the Hebrew alphabet is most relied upon 
for it illustrates the various inventions and improvements 
which were made. In this alphabet there are pictures of tents 
with open doors, houses, windows, ox-yokes and camels. It is 
not claimed that the American tribes borrowed their alphabets 
from the European tribes, but the use of copper and in some 
places the discovery of bronze would indicate that on this conti- 
nent society was developed as thoroughly as in many parts of 
the East. It is known that in the Lake dwellings of Europe 
there are signs of social development quite equal to those found 
on either continent of America, though the times of their migra- 
tions from the old world have not been identified. 

The earliest alphabets are supposed to have originated 
amid the mountains of the East, but it is worthy of notice that 
alphabets have been found in America as well as in Europe and 
Asia. We do not claim that the alphabets in the distant points 
were derived from the same familiar objects, but they present a 
picture of human progress, which has for its frame the mountains 
which form the barriers between distant nations. 

It is well known that the gravel beds and the caves have 
yielded human remains, but the Lake dwellings have proved to 
be monuments whose testimony is very important for in some 
of them there are found stone relics which illustrate a very rude 
condition; in others have been found bronze relics which show 
contact with civilized races to the South and Eastward. It 
is supposed that the Lake dwellings were occupied by races who 
Had dwelt in the valley of the Tigris, but the metals such as 
bronze and copper and iron prove that great progress was made 
after the people had reached their new home. It is well known 
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that metals came into use long after stone relics but the migra- 
tions and the monuments bear witness to very considerable 
progress before bronze or iron came into use. 

In America copper relics were scattered everywhere and 
the evidence is that nearly everywhere the American races had 
passed beyond the stone age and begun on the metal age. The 
question is in regard to their lines of migration. Did they pass 
from the Asiatic coast to the Northwest coast and make their 
way through the mountain ranges and finally reach the localities 
which they occupied at the time of the discovery. The same 
secord seems to have been made on this continent that has been 
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MOUNTAINS IN UTAH. 


made in the Asiatic. The same story is repeated here for in 
America there are mountain ranges which form the barriers to 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, but the record of man’s 
progress did not reach the same point here as upon the Eastern 
continent. Inthe far East we have the rude stone, the polished 
stone, and the bronze. In America the bronze age is lacking. 
This suggests the idea that the migrations into this continent 
were during the stone age and that many of the races never 
passed out of the stone age. 

There are races and tribes scattered along the Pacific coast; 
some of them are still dwelling among the mountains, but none of 
them, so far as is known, have reached the bronze age. It is 
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true that the tribes of the Mississippi valley had copper relics 
in their hands; trose in Ccntral America had come into the ure of 
metals for silver and gold were common among them. This 
illustrates the point, for the mountains here did not hinder the 
migrations but so influenced them that the different races passed 
thrcugh the valleys until they reached the most distant portions 
of the continent. There are mountain barriers which separate 
the tribes at the present time, but the tribes on the western part 
of the continent have reached a higher stage of development 
than in the eastern part, suggesting the idea that they may have 
been earlier. The influence of the mountains is shown, for the 
tribes situated on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico, as 
well as those in Central America were far more advanced than 
those who made their habitat north of the chain of the Great 
Lakes. 

The fact that the tribes occupy different belts, which are 
separated by different rangcs of mountains. which run from east 
to west, proves that the migrations into the continent were far 
to the north either across Behring Strait and“through the North 
Atlantic, or by the way of Iceland. The fact that the Skrelligs 
were discovered on the eastern coast of Maine, near the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, by the earliest navigators, proves that the 
mountain barriers were in the way of the occupation of the 
eastern part of the continent, It is probable that the western 

‘part was occupied before the eaStern and that the earliest mi- 
grations were from Asia to America. The difference between 
the tribes was owing to their having different starting points and 

coming from different continents and really belonged to d'fferent 
stocks. This is an important fact but the study of ihe moun- 
tain ranges confirms the idea that America was reached by 

Asiatic tribes, as well as by the early tribes of Europe. The 

difference between them is owing to this fact as well as to their 
geographical situation at the time of the discovery. Some of 
them developed a high stage of civilization but their languagcs 
show that they came from different stocks and were ‘nfluenced 
by those who had passed over both the Atlantic and Pacific 

Oceans. Their different locations at the time of the Discovery 

proved that they had come from both directions; some of them 
were descendants from the Asiatics and others from the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The three great races are known to have descended from the 
three scns of Noah, but the migrations were in different direc- 
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tions. The descendants of Shem moved to the southwest and 
became the inhabitants of Palestine, Arabia and Egypt; the 
descendants of Japheth moved westward and northward occupy- 
ing the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. They passed over the 
mountain ranges and filled different parts of the continent of 
Europe. They were, however, separated by other mountain 
Tanges and it was owing to this fact that they speak different 
languages. 

The monuments and relics, however, show the stages of 
progress through which all these nations have passed. 

The evidence is that in their first settlement in the valleys 
of the rivers and around the inland lakes they were in a low stage 
of progress for their relics were very rude and made of stone and 
represent the rude stone age. The time came when they used 
polished and ground stone relics. The third stage of progress 
is manifested by the use of copper and bronze tools, and by the 
textile fabrics which constituted their clothing. It was by the 
mountains among which they made their abode, that they be- 
came isolated from one another and developed into different 
nationalities, and began to speak different languages. It may 
seem strange that mountains and monuments produced such a 
marked effect but it was an universal law. 

The same process was repeated in all parts of the globe for 
it was the result not only of the migrations but of the dwelling 
amid mountains that the different nations have arisen. It is 
true there are ranges of mountains that constitute the boun- 
daries of many of the nations of the earth, but it sometimes 
happens that tribes that dwell among the mountains speak dif- 
ferent languages; those who dwell at the bottom of the 
mountains speak different languages from those at the sides. 

The main question is in reference to the migration routes. 

The migrations of races can be traced by the mountain 
ranges as well as by languages. To illustrate, the Indo-Euro- 
pean race is found as far east as the Pacific and as far west as the 
Atlantic, but they have been so affected by mountain ranges 
that they have made their first home in these distant regions, 
but afterward passed over the mountains and mingled with 
other tribes and nations, until their languages became similar. 
Their entire history being affected by the mountain ranges, 
but their language became so different that they are recognized 
in the same region. 

If Dr. Dubois has found the missing link in the gravel beds 
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why are they not found in other localities? Up to the present 
time there is no evidence that man in America sprang from the 
monkey It is acknowledged that the monuments of Asia carry 
us back to an earlier date than they do on this continent. If 
man is so modern here must we go back and trace the migration 
routes until we come to the earliest home in the mountains of 
the east, or shall we find the missing link in America. The 
problem of man’s origin has not been solved. 

The monuments of the East are acknowledged to be more 
ancient than those in America. Do they help us to solve the 
problem? 

All that is possible to do at present is to study the migra- 
tion routes and endeavor to ascertain the starting point. The 
North American Indian furnishes no evidence, though it is sup- 
posed by some, that his original home was upon the Eastern 
continent, but on the contrary the bones of the mammoth and 
man are as closely associated here as elsewhere. Is it possible 
for us to trace the migration routes back to the original starting 
point? Extremes meet. The study of the entire human race 
is still before us. We leave the problem to others. 

The same principle is illustrated in the region far to the 
north for amid the ice fields of the different continents there are 
evidences of the presence of man. The book of nature is supple- 
mented by man’s handiwork. It would seem that there are 
ice fields hidden away among the mountains of every continent, 
for the approach to the South Pole as well as to the North is 
hindered by ice but the great interior plateaus still hold hidden 
treasures. The most distant regions have been reached by 
navigators and travellers but no man has yet been able to break 
the bands with which the hand of nature holds creation. The 
romance of natural history is not confined to the tropics for from 
the blue waters of Puget Sound and Behring Strait the high proud 
vessels are passing in either direction. The poet has said, 
“‘O Solitude where are thy charms,” but the refrain comes from 
beyond the mountains. Many are the glittering fields but the 
silence of nature is broken by the voice of man from the North 
Pole to the South, but man has asseried his power and proved 
himself to be the great conqueror. 

The analogies between the mythologies and primitive 
systems of the far east and those which prevailed among the 
American Indians, before the time of the Discovery, have often 
been shown, but there still remain several very interesting points, 
and to these we now call attention. 
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The first and most striking are those which are found among 
the American Aborigines and especially in their ideas of the 
geography of the heavens. The question is not whether there 
was a migration of signs and symbols, but whether the resem- 
blance was owing to parallel development. 

Even the so-called ‘‘medicine men’’ of the ‘wild tribes were 
accustomed to watch various constellations before they began 
their dances, or other religious ceremonies. It is noticeable that 
different stories may be read in these golden letters, yet civilized 
and uncivilized have recognized the divinity as dwelling in the 
sky, and as placing these signs of his presence above the clouds. 
The writers of the sacred scriptures were inspired of God, and 
yet none of them watched the stars more attentively than the 
untrained and uninspired children of the forest, who dwelt far 
remote from all schools, and had no contact with the wise men. 
We read in the Book of Job, “‘Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazoroth in his seasons? Canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons?’’ This is familiar language but it shows the 
habit of studying the skies and an acquaintance with the con- 
stellations. These words were written at an unknown date by 
the Patriarch who seemed to be familiar with the skies, and 
looked upon the constellations with wonder, for they showed the 
wisdom and power of God and yet were beyond ordinary com- 
prehension of men in those days. They are among the earliest rec- 
ords and show familiarity with the strange combinations of the 
stars in the sky. They do not prove that Job was acquainted 
with all the signs of the zodiac or understood the connection of 
the ecliptic with the equator though he seemed to be somewhat 
familiar with astrology. The age or date in which Job uttered 
these words is unknown, but it is plain that he had an acquaint- 
ance with the astrology of his times. The knowledge has been 
transmitted and we, at this late date, and in this far off country, 
read the same figures in the sky. This, however, does not prove 
that Job was acquainted with all the signs of the zodiac or 
understood the connection with the ecliptic, and the equator. 
Lockyer says, “‘It was open to everyone to call the stars any name 
they choose in any country,’’ therefore it is difficult for scholars 
to find out what stars were meant by Mazeroth. Still it is 
probable that this name was better known among orienta' people 
than it is among ourselves. 

It shows also that among the early people, all the difference 
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in the world was between day and night and death and Jife. Dark- 
ness was considered the work of an enemy. There was a marked 
distinction between the fixed stars and the planets, for the plan- 
ets changed their positions. The circumpolar stars were regarded 
as representing the gods of darkness as they were visible in the 
dark. Such was their superstition. Yet there was a mytholog- 
ical view which was more important. The people who made the 
zodiac of Denderah were pre-historic and they represented 
the old sun worship when there was no temple to the sun. 

In the mythology of the Egyptians, Horus does battle with 
Typhon, the god of darkness, who had killed his father Osiris, 
whom he avenged. The astronomical explanation of the 
myth is, that Horus the great god, the bright ray which appears 
in the horizon at the rising of the sun, destroys the circumpolar 
stars. The stars of Draco, the dragon, disappear at the rising 
of the sun or the god of light. Now in this explanation by the 
famous astronomer of the words of Job, we get a hint as to the 
acquaintance of the early patriarchs with the stars and planets 
and the various constellations.. It is, however, noticeable that the 
natives of America were acquainted with the same bright stars 
and had many myths and traditions concerning them. 

It is plain that most observers recognize the brightest 
stars, and separate them from the dimmer; they then discuss the 
stars which never set, (fixed stars), and separate them from those 
which did rise and set, (the planets). They would naturally in 
a northern climate trace out the constellations of the Great 
Bear and the small groups, the Pleiades. Later on, it would be 
natural that they should name the stars which appeared along the 
sun’s path, or those which heralded the sun at its rising. The 
astrologers would confine their attention to a belt around the 
equator rather than consider any configuration of stars half way 
between the equator and the north pole. In all countries, in 
India, China, Babylonia and Egypt they had a girdle around the 
heavens, called by different names in the different countries. 
The use of this girdle of stars was to enable them to define the 
place of the sun, moon orany of the planetsinthe sky. The ear- 
liest record of the names of the constellations was for along time 
confined to the Book of Job and the works of the Greek poets, 
Homer and Hesiod. In these we find the following names, the 
Great Bear, Orion, Pleiades, Sirius and the Great Dog, Aldeb- 
aran, the Bull, Arcturus, the Little Bear and the’ Dragon. 
In the Revised Version, Arcturus has given place to the 
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“Bear with its train.’’ The seven stars were held by many to 
be the Pleiades and not the Great Bear. 

As to the acquaintance of the ancient nations of the east 
with the constellations, the first sign of it was gained in the 
Temple of Denderah. This temple was deeply buried in the sand, 
but in the front part of it, covering the ceiling, there was dis- 
played the solar zodiac. The temple was pointed towards the 
. north and on the zodiac was a device which represented the sun- 
light, falling upon a statue of the goddess in the shrine. There 
is no difficulty in recognizing some of the zodiacal signs, but the 
strange processions of mythological personages represent constel- 
lations, so that it is impossible to disconnect Egyptian mythol- 
ogy from astronomy. The most remarkable feature of this 
zodiac, is that the stars are represented as mythological person- 
ages; sailing along in boats, and above them we get half of the 
zodiac with the signs of the Fish, the Ram, the Bull, and the 
Twins. In the middle section we find the sun’s course in differ- 
ent parts of day and year, while outermost of all, we get twelve 
solar positions, representative of twelve boats, the sun represent- 
ing each hour from its rising to its setting. Now this is more inter- 
esting because in America we find pictographs showing the chief 
divinities apparently sailing in boats, a staff in their hands and 
a frame upon their back and a strange figure in the frame. 

There is another interesting point, for we see in this zodiac, 
Osiris represented by the moon and by an eye at the top of 
fourteen stars, which symbolize the fourteen days of the waxing 
moon. The most interesting point of all, is the fact that we find 
the constellation which we now call the Little Bear and a constel- 
lation then called the Thigh, representing the constellation which 
we now call the Great Bear, and a group of stars which form the 
present constellation called° Draco, though by the Egyptians it 
is called the Hippopotamus. It also is remarkable that this 
zodiac of Denderah contains the same records showing that 
the constellations around the north pole were known at that 
time. Other astronomical signs have been found in the 
Ramesium at Thebes, which refer to the constellations Orion, 
the Hippopotamus, the Jackal, the Bull, the Lion and the 
Scorpion, showing that they were known as early as 3,285 B.C. 
The table shows that the Egyptians called the planets, constella- 
tions, and sometimes individual stars, by their names. They 
were considered as gods and goddesses ; and myths were connected 
with them. Horus does battle with Typhon, the God of dark- 
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ness, who had killed his father Osiris. He is represented in a boat 
killing a crocodile, thus reminding us of the habits of the Ameri- 
can tribes. 

There is another coincidence which is quite remarkable. 
In a Theban tomb a crocodile is seen mounted on the shoulders 
of a hippopotamus, while Horus is slaying the crocodile. 

In another place, Horus in a human form, stands upon two 
crocodiles. This reminds us of the statues found in Central 
America, which represent crocodiles mounted on the backs of 
human beings. Another statue represents a tiger mounted 
upon the shoulders of a crouching human figure holding the 
head in his mouth. All of these analogies naturally interest us, . 
even if they do not prove that there was any acquaintance among 
the American races with the mythology of the Egyptians, though 
they suggest parallel lines of mythology and native art. It is 
acknowledged by all that there was among the American ab- 
origines an extensive acquaintance with the constellations of the 
Great Bear, the Pleiades, and the Serpent, and there may have 
been other constellations which they recognized but which were 
unlike those known to the eastern nations. We find that the 
feasts and religious ceremonies were regulated by the position of 
the sun on the horizon and by the position of the seven stars in 
the sky. Even the hunter tribes recognized the constellation 
of the Great Bear and had their stories, which represented an 
Indian and his little son chasing the bear, the son carrying the 
kettle in his hand, being sure that the father would be successful 
in his hunt. 

The Zunis and Moquis and other Pueblo tribes are ac- 
customed to watch the position of the sun as it reaches the 
farthest southern point, and time their ceremonies according to 
it. They also watch the position of the Pleiades in the sky and 
regulate their various dances and ceremonies accordingly. 

The civilized tribes of the southwest also always made the 
calendar stone and the codices to answer to the map of the 
heavens and had a mythology which explained the figures on 
them. It is impossible to disconnect Egyptian mythology from 
' astrology for the stars are represented as the guides of mytholog- 
ical personages though there is this difference, that these per- 
sonages are represented as sailing in boats. The same is true of 
the divinities of the Mayas. They represent the heavenly bodies 
such as the sun, moon and stars under mythological figures, 
some of which are represented as sailing in boats, sitting in houses 
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walking in the fields, engaged in planting corn and watching its 
growth. The Egyptians made the difference between life and 
death and day and night. Darkness was considered the work of 
an enemy, light the visit of a friend. 

Lockyer says, ‘‘There were very sharp distinctions between 
the stars seen at night, and those which arose and set,’’ and it 
seems probable that certain polar stars were regarded as repre- 
senting darkness as they were visible in the dark, while the sun 
and moon were representatives of light. Astronomical draw- 
jngs in the Rameseum at Thebes tell us about the sun’s 
‘ourney, thus showing that some of the constellations were per- 
fectly familiar five thousand years ago. There is no evidence 
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of any such familiarity with the constellations or the sun’s 
course among the American Aborigines, and yet we have a great 
many pictographs in the codices which, if the key of their in- 
terpretation could be found, might reveal more acquaintance 
than we realize. This, we do know, about the codices and the 
calendar stones and sculptured tablets, that the serpent, the 
dragon, the bird, the cross, the swastika, and many other symbols 
which were common in the east were used as symbols of the 
nature powers and reveal the personal divinities which they 
represented. There was an unwritten book among the wild 
tribes, which was handed down by tradition, and which led the 
people to understand the meaning of the religious ceremonies 
and trace their connection with the nature powers, and especially 
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the heavenly bodies, as the sun, moon, stars and points of the 
compass. It is obvious that we have to do with peoples who 
had no very definite ideas of astronomy, though they had any 
amount of astrology, and were directed in their religious cere- 
monies by the pfiests and medicine men who understood and 
interpreted that astrology according to rules known to them- 
selves. The people who made the zodiac of Denderah were 
like the prehistoric people of America. They represented the old 
sun worshippers when there was no temple to the sun. They 
understood the difference between the god of darkness and the 
god of light, and they personified the operations of nature, as 
well as the motion of the heavenly bodies, and predicted the 
changes of the seasons, and the coming of storms by certain 
signs. They regariled the night as an enemy, and the day asa 
friend. They had culture heroes and personal divinities, but we 
do not learn that they either increased the number of their 
constellations or made a record of them in their sacred books. 

Lockyer says, ‘In reference to the interpretation of the 
zodiacal stone at Denderah that when these revelations burst 
upon the world, great excitement was produced. It was ob- 
vious that we had to do with a nation that had very definite 
ideas of astronomy and that their astronomy had much to do 
with their worship. It is suggested by so many animal forms 
that we have to do with a people whose condition was not unlike 
that of the American Indians.’’ This opinion of the great as- 
tronomer is important, for it suggests the idea that even the 
Egyptians had once been in a condition resembling that of the 
wild tribes in America, but as they grew out of the totemistic 
state or the worship of animals, and became sun worshippers, 
they finally reached the state where they understood the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and finally grew from astrology into an 
astronomy which was fairly well founded on the actual facts, as 
a science even in their sacred books. 

The comparison of the Book of the Dead with the codices 
shows that the Egyptians had more correct religious ideas from 
the outset than the American tribes had, for they began very 
early to describe the life of the soul and made their pyramids so 
strong thatthe body of the dead might be reserved and yet 
the early stages are manifest on this continent. The resem- 
blances are, however, so close that they lead to the conjecture 
that the myths common in the old world were transmitted to 
the new before the time of the Discovery. 
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STAIRWAY TO CLIFF DWELLING. 



































DISCOVERIES IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BY DR. HORACE C. HOVEY. 


Clippings have been received from many newspapers to 
the effect that, because of the drought last summer, the Echo 
River, the Styx, and other waters in Mammoth Cave had dried 
up, thus making possible, as never before, great discoveries in 
regions before unknown. This false report is all the more ex- 
asperating for the reason that really the underground waters 
have been higher than formerly on account of the setting back of 
Green River, in consequence of a series of dams and locks built 
by the government in the interest of navigation. All under- 
ground voyages are more difficult than they used to be; and cer- 
tain locations once accessible are now closed by permanent 
inundation. An example of this is Stevenson’s Lost River,.now 
occluded, on which Mr. F. J. Stevenson, of London, once sailed 
for seven hours in a boat that is still visible stranded on the 
floor of Gorin’s Dome. 4 

In my frequent trips through Mammoth Cave last Novem- 
ber, when the long drought was at its height, I found no indi- 
cations that the cave waters had fallen more than is usual in 
summer, and I had an especially delightful sail on the deep, 
limpid waters of Echo River, whose marvelous arches rewarded 
shout and song “by as wonderful reverberations as ever. 

But it is perfectly true that remarkable explorations have 
been recently made, not because of the drought, but by reason of 
the systematic, skillful work done by Max E. Kaemper and 
Edward Bishop. To appreciate their work it must be under- 
stood that all published maps of the cave, including my own, 
were made under difficulties, without any general instrumental 
survey, which was allowed only in certain portions. 

Max Kaemper, whose name must be henceforth identified 
with Kentucky’s greatest cavern, came from Germany to 
America to acquaint himself with American manufactures and 
mining methods, and also to learn the English language. After 
six months in the city of New York he took a trip, early in 1908, 
through the South and West, in the course of which he visited 
Mammoth Cave, with no thought of staying in its vicinity more 
than a week. But his week grew into a month, and then into a 
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period of eight months, during which his thoughts by day and 
night were on the mazes of the cavern. 

In his first subterranean visits he was guided by my map 
of 1907, following whose courses he made his way to Hovey’s 
Cathedral (described in Scientific American Supplement, August 
27th, 1907). He discovered that there were at least three dif- 
ferent ways to this locality, besides the one taken by Mr. Ein- 
bigler’s party, and later by myself. Then he pressed beyond the 
Cathedral to other domes, pits and grottoes. More than once 
he came across the name of Creighton carved on the limestone 
rocks—a man unknown to the cave owners. In honor of this 
early and unknown explorer he named a large room ‘Creigh- 
ton’s Dome.” To another still farther beyond he gave his 
sister's name, calling it Gerta’s Grotto. These localities and 
some other discoveries are indicated on my new guide map for 
1909. 

Those in local authority at Mammoth Cave begun to feel 
that this young man was possibly learning too much about the 
cave, and they threw discouragements in his way. But at the 
suggestion of. Mr. H. C. Ganter (who formerly had been for many 
years local manager), the controlling trustee, Judge Albert 
Covington Janin, of Washington, D. C., gave permission for 
Mr. Kaemper, not only to explore to his heart’s content, but to 
go ahead and do what many have long felt should be done, 
namely, make a complete survey of the entire cavern. Accord- 
ingly it was done. 

When the time arrived to terminate this great undertaking, 
Judge Janin did me the honor to invite me, as a veteran cave 
man, to visit Mammoth Cave, and see what had been accom- 
plished. 

I did so last November. I found an honest young German, 
about twenty-three years of age, an admirable draftsman, a 
fearless.and capable explorer, and one ready to answer any 
questions put to him. He told me frankly that the dimensions 
of the cavern were too great to warrant any general method of 
measurement other than pacing, to which he had been trained in 
military service. He also said that he had taken no barometric 
observations: He used a good surveyor’s compass for taking 
bearings in the main cave and principal branches, but relied on a 
pocket compass for the narrower passages and crawlways. 
Though taking Edward Bishop along as his constant guide, he 
relied altogether on his own bearings and distances for direction 
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and never once lost his reckoning. His plan was to take the 
Main Cave and the Long Route as a kind of base line, from 
which to branch out in every direction. In every instance he 
followed any. given passage to its remotest end, completing his 
sketch as he went along. Incidentally, his guide, Edward 
Bishop, the grand-nephew of the famous Stephen Bishop, served 
as his daily teacher in conversational English, with a result 
highly to the credit of both instructor and scholar. It was my 
earnest wish that the entire map thus patiently made by Mr. 
Kaemper might be given to the world. But the management, 
for prudential reasons, courteously decline to do this at present. 
The most that they have consented to do is to let me publish 
special sketches of the routes ordinarily taken by visitors, and to 
allow me to consult with Mr. Kaemper in the revision of my own 
guide map for 1909, with a few corrections and additions. Thus 
it still remains true that the latter is the best. guide map extant 
or that, will probably appear for some time. 





THE POWHATANS. 


The confederacy of Powhatan, father of Pocahontas, was 
comparatively small and occupied only a narrow strip of terri- 
tory on the west bank of the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay from 
Georgetown in the north to Norfolk in the south and extended 
westward as far as an imaginary line drawn north and south 
from Frederick, Md., to Petersburg, Va. The present State of 
Virginia has an area of. 42,627 square miles. The authority of 
Powhatan extended over only about one-fifth of that area, or 
8,000 square miles, and the Indians under his jurisdiction con- 
stituted but one of many tribal groups of the Algonquin nation. 
Across the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay the Maryland tribes 
were independent, and hostile. To the west all the Indians 
were of alien lineage and ancient enmity toward those who 
dwelt along tidewater. The continuous wars had reduced the 
population until they were already far advanced toward extinc- 
tion. 

In 1607 Captain John Smith enumerated twenty-eight 
Powhatan tribes numbering 2,385 fighting men, and, although 
the estimates of others vary more or less, they average about the 
same. James Mooney, the eminent ethnologist, calculates that 
the entire population of Powhatan’s empire was not more than 
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8,500, occupying a territory which now has a population of con- 
siderably more than half a million. He also estimates that the 
entire Indian population of Virginia at the time of the English 
invasion was about 17,000, as compared with two million at the 
present day. 

This aboriginal population is now entirely extinct, with the 
exception of seven hundred persons of mixed Indian, negro and 
white blood. Mr. Mooney has made a census of the survivors 
and recently published a list of the heads of families with the 
residence of each in the American Anthropologist. 

“Tn all of these bands the blood of three races is commingled, 
with the Indian blood sufficiently preponderating to give stamp 
to the physiognomy and hair characteristics,’ says Mr. Mooney. 
“It is probable that from intermarriage nearly the same mixture 
is in all alike, although it does not show equally in the features. 
Thus, many would pass among strangers as ordinary negroes; a 
few show no trace of any but white blood, while a few families 
and individuals might pass as full-blooded Indians in any western 
tribe. Notwithstanding the large percentage of- negro blood, 
the Indian race feeling is strong. Their one great dread is that 
their wasted numbers may lose their identity by absorption in 
the black race, and against this they have struggled for a full 
century. Intermarriage with the negro race is now forbidden 
by Pamunkey law and frowned upon in the other bands. To pre- 
vent annoyance when traveling, under recent Virginia legisla- 
tion the Pamunkey now carry official certificates of tribal mem- 
bership. 

“They have entirely lost their aboriginal language and 
customs, if we except their devotion to the water, and differ but 
little from their white neighbors. According to the statements 
of several persons of middle age, their parents some fifty years 
ago had conversational knowledge of the old language. Even 
this knowledge must have been limited, as the present writer, 
by the most careful search, could find but one old man, William 
W. Weaver, a Nansemond, from whom even half a dozen words 
could be obtained. He was then so feeble, mentally and physi- 
cally, that he could not be questioned with any satisfaction. He 
died about a year later, in 1902, and with him faded away the 
last echo of the Powhatan, as a living language. Practically all . 
of them can read and write. All are consistent members of the 
Baptist Church, maintaining their own church and school or- 
ganizations; they are self-supporting, law-abiding, industrious 
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and hospitable, with no paupers or crimimals, and constitute 
in every way a worthy factor in the community.” 

The Pamunkey are the remnants of the old confederacy and 
the lineal descendants of Powhatan and his successors. They 
have maintained their organization as a tribe under colonial and 
state government, and have kept up more of the Indian form and 
tradition than any of the others. They have a state reservation 
of some eight hundred acres, the same which Jefferson described 
in 1781, in a bend of the Pamunkey River, in King William 
County, Virginia, with post-office and railroad station on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio road, twenty-four miles eastward from 
Richmond. They derive their living almost entirely from the 
water, taking large quantities of herring and shad by seine, 
according to the season, shooting ducks and reedbirds, and catch- 
ing an occasional sturgeon for disposal to Baltimore commission 
houses. Their fields of corn and beans are cultivated chiefly 
by hired negro labor. They neither vote nor pay taxes, but are 
governed by an elected chief and council, subject to the super- 
vision of trustees appointed by the state. Their chief for many 
years until 1900 was Theophilus Dennis, who has since been suc- 
ceeded by George M. Cook, his brother-in-law. They number at 
home and abroad about one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Chickahominy, although without regular organization 
or state recognition are the largest of the existing bands 
occupying individual holdings along both sides of the Chicka- 
hominy in Charles City and New Kent counties, besides about 
two hundred persons in neighboring counties. A few Pamun- 
keys reside with them and both bands are much intermarried. 
They divide their time about equally between fishing and farm- 
ing, according to the season. Within the last few years they are 
making an effort to effect a tribal organization under the leader- 
ship of William H. Adkins. They number in all about two 
hundred and twenty souls, of whom nearly three-fourths bear 
the family names of Adkins and Bradby.—William E. Curtis 
Letters. 





THE ALPHABET IN AMERICA. 


It is acknowledged by nearly all ethnologists that an alpha- 
bet was in use in America long before the Discovery. It was, 
however, not a single alphabet, but of many kinds, each tribe 
having made signs and symbols which among the more civilized 
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assumed a form almost equal to that which was used among the 
ancient races of the East. 

The capital city of the ancient Cakchikels in Guatemala, 
was first visited by Europeans on April 13, 1524, and is described 
as containing “‘fine and rich residences.’’ It is now in ruins. 

In 1620 a legal contest took place in the Spanish courts, the 
plaintiffs in the case being the Xahila family, of the aborigines, 
who brought the action to recover some of their ancient posses- 
sions or privileges as one of the two ruling families of the Cak- 
chikel nation, and in order to establish this point they filed in 
their plea the full history of their tribe and genealogy of their 
family so far as was known to them by tradition or record. . The 
Cakchikel language was then spoken and the history was written 
in that language by a native author who used Spanish letters 
and invented phonetic characters to express the sounds of the 
Cakchikel tongue. 

It may be claimed on such excellent authority as Dr. Brin- 
ton that these are the records of the Cakchikels. It is also 
established that they were a mound building nation and it is not 
assuming too much to say that here is given as near, perhaps, as 
ever will be given, a historical relation in the language of the 
mound builders of Central America—a people closely allied to 
the ancient people of the United States. 

The Abbe Brasseur de Bourborg was of the opinion that 
these annals covered the record of the nation back to the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. The more careful and conserva- 
tive Dr. Brinton expressed the opinion that we are carried back 
to about the year 1380. He held that the funeral rites of the 
Cakchikels were translated at considerable length by Fuentes, 
from original documents in the Pokoman dialect. The body 
was laid in state for two days, after which it was placed in a 
large jar and interred, a mound being erected over the remains. 
On the mound a statue of the deceased was placed and the spot 
was regarded as sacred. 

Dr. Brinton says: 

“The Cakchikel language was reduced to writing by the 
Spanish missionaries and the following letters were used with 
their Spanish values: a, b, c, ch, c, e, i, 1, m, n, 0, p, q, fr, t, Z. 

“The following are not employed: d, f, g, j, s, n, z.”” 

The following are introduced but with sounds differing 
from the Spanish: _ 

H. This is a decided breathing, like in Spanish J, or strong 
English h. 
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K. This has never the sound of c, but is a rough palatal, 
the mouth being opened and the tongue placed midway between 
the upper and lower walls of the oval cavity while the sound is 
forcibly expelled. ’ 

V. Closely akin to the English V. 

X. In Cakchikel this letter represents the sound of sh in 
English words, as she, shove. 

Besides the above there are five sounds occurring in the 
Cakchikel, for which five special characters were invented. I 
have substituted the following as their equivalents as they 
nearly approach the original in appearance: 4, 4,h4E R. 

E. Guttural, pronounced forcibly from the throat, with a 
trilling sound. 

4. Between a hard c and k. 

4, ds or dz. 

R. Exactly as tz in German. 

4, h. A compound sound produced by combining the 4, 
with a forcible aspirate. 

I will now, after having given the power of the letters and 
characters employed, quote again from Dr. Brinton and give 
first a short selection from the original text, (Cakchikel) and the 
translation : 

Original: ‘‘Ka tata ka mama, heri xeboco vinak oher 
mahaniok ti la Eaber val hugu taEah; 4a ruyon ok umul 4, 
iquin 40h, gne chah, ha ok ki xguila Eabeh huyn.”’ 

Translation: ‘‘Our earliest fathers or ancestors were those 
who begot men before the hills and plains here were inhabited; 
then only rabbits and birds were here, they say, when they 
took possession of the hills and plains, they, our fathers and 
ancestors from Tulan, oh my children.” 





THE AWAKENING OF EGYPT. 


It would be interesting to know what the average Egyptian 
thinks of the amazing improvements that have been made. in 
the material condition of his country during the last few years 
and how they have affected his character. Many people believe 
that he scarcely realizes them; that they have not touched his 
soul or even his consciousness at all, and that he still retains 
his medieval conservatism in spite of public order and security, 
the relief from taxation, the even hand of justice, the means of 
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education and the higher wages that have been brought to him 
by the English administrator. It is true that the oriental soul is 
very different from that which inhabits the body of the Euro- 
pean. His ideas are not our ideas and his religion, his social 
habits, his impenetrable reserve, his serene contemplation of 
fate and other peculiar characteristics, whether good or ill, have 
not changed since the middle ages. And although he has adopt- 
ed modern costumes to a considerable extent and has allowed 
the women of his family to come into contact with foreigners, he 
moves very slowly. Even Cairo, with all its modern improve- 
ments retains its medieval customs and appearance and is still 
the City of the Arabian Nights. No matter how much of the 
surface may be covered with new buildings, old Cairo remains 
and will remain, and the evidence of modern life we see is only a 
veneer. Nevertheless it is scarcely possible to believe that 
the Egyptian does not appreciate what has been done for him. 
The signs are certain. He cannot be insensible to the improve- 
ment of his condition. j 





HUMAN REMAINS IN CALIFORNIA CAVES.* 
BY C. HART MERRIAM. 


Since the discovery of the celebrated Calaveras skull, many 
human skulls and skeletons have been found in caves along the 
west slope of the middle Sierra. The presence of human remains 
in these caves has been interpreted to mean that the Indians now 
living in the region practise cave burial, or did practise it until 
recent times. This is an error. -The Indians of this region, the 
Mewuk, burned their dead, and never under any circumstances 
put them in caves. These Indians believe the caves to be in- 
habited by a stone giant, whom they call Chehalumche, who 
sallies forth at night in search of food. He preys, by preference, 
on people, but when he can not get people, takes deer or other 
animals. He never eats his victims in the open but carries them 
into the caves and there devours them. Members of several 
subtribes of the Mewuk have told me this, and have looked with 
horror on the suggestion that they or their ancestors might ever 
have put their dead in caves. They say: ‘‘ Would you put your 





*: See Sinclair, Univ. Calif. Pubs., Am. Arch., and Eth., Vol, 
7, No. 2, 1908. . 
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mother, or your wife, or your child, or any one you love, in a 
cave to be eaten by a horrible giant?’’ The idea is so abhorrent 
to them that the theory of cave burial must be abandoned as 
preposterous. The Mewuk feel that the finding of human bones 
in these caves must convince us of the truth of their belief in the 
occupancy of the caves by Chehalumche, the bones being those 
of the victims he has carried there. 

The mythology of the Mewuk does not admit of any migra- 
tion but describes the creation of the people in the area they 
still inhabit. This, in connection with the fact that these 
Indians speak a language wholly different from any known in 
any other part of the world, proves that the Mewuk have occu- 
pied the lands they now occupy for a very long period—a period 
which in my judgment should be measured by thousands of 
years. 

This argues a great antiquity for the cave remains, for they 
must be those of a people who inhabited the region before the 
Mewuk came—and this takes us back a very long way into the 
past. 





PALLADIUS’ HISTORY 
OF 
THE Monks AND AsceETics oF CHRISTIAN Ecypt.* 


To ordinary readers who are religious mystics, or students 
of folklore, perhaps therefore interested in endeavoring to trace 
the origin of, or connection between, the fabulous exploits and 
puerile miracles attributed to the Egyptian Christian Ascetics 
and those known from other myths and wonder tales of pagan- 
ism, the chief value of Dr. Budge’s book will be the preface. . 
In this he gives some excellent remarks concerning the rise and 
the practices of Egyptian monasticism. Although some of the 
marvellous alleged performances of the monks and nuns, and 
many of their references to the underworld and the future life 
and the visits in the world from spirits and demons betray a 
close and certain connection with the old theology and magic 
of the ancient Egyptian cults and myths, there is no reason to 
think that the practice of monasticism itself was inherited, or 
imitated, from any similar recluse like life lived by devotees of 
the old Egyptian deities. 





*The Paradise of the Holy Fathers. 2 vols. Introduction by Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge. London. Chatto and Windas, 15—net. 
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It is true that the sacred hierarchies of the ancient temples 
and shrines were numerous and devoted for life in many cases to 
the worship of the god in whose temple they from an early age 
had been hierophants. But they do not appear to have in any 
sense lived an ascetic life, and certainly did not abstain from 
marriage because many of the chief priestly, and even minor, 
temple offices, such as the canephores and flabellifers were 
hereditary. Further, in the old religious books no trace of the 
glorification of abstinence is to be found, but rather the greatest 
beatitude appears to have been the anticipatory elysian feasts 
of innumerable comestibles and beverages. 

It would therefore rather seem that the monasticism of 
Christian Egypt proceeded from the flight from prosecution of 
numbers of Christians who, in the third century, and some 
perhaps previously, in order to escape death or torture, took 
refuge in the désert, and remained concealed there during the 
lengthy Roman imperial persecutions. There in enforced 
poverty and hunger many of the refugees whose nature and 
minds inclined them to asceticism ascertained by practice that 
plain living and quiet contemplation alone with God, and the 
desert world aspect of nature, produced in their case a con- 
tentment and spiritual ecstacy not to be achieved in the turmoil 
and temptation of the ordinary world and caused them to con- 
tinue living a recluse’s existence when the necessity for it, as far 
as martyrdom was concerned, had passed away, and to en- 
deavor to induce others to follow their example. 

The austerities at first forced upon them, when no longer a 
necessity, became virtuous practices of self abnegation and their 
loneliness of life and the stern face of nature familiar to them in 
the Libyan, or Red Sea Wilderness may be some excuse for 
their dreams and the imaginary exploits they, or their admirers 
for them, have written that they enjoyed or passed through. 
When the monkish life became fashionable the laity out of 
piety furnished the recluses with food and stimulated them by 
laudatory encouragements; false sheep then entered the fold, 
and indolent and neurotic ascetics of both sexes probably abound- 
ed. The mystic experiences of the genuine early monks were 
travestied by fabulous stories of the inferior later followers, who 
strove by their exaggerations and falsehoods to enhance their 
reputation for a piety they perhaps failed to express. 

If no monkish ancestry or prototypes can be detected in the 
old Egyptian religious books or temple and tomb inscriptions, 
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still less can the great saving truths of Christianity be traced 
back to the old theology. As Dr. Budge well brings out, the old 
religion was a sort of magic, all hope of reaching heaven being 
based upon the performance of ceremonies, and the recital of 
formale, and whilst the texts written and perused by the pious 
ancient Egyptians make great boasts of moral perfections such as 
dutifulness to parents and kindness to relatives and the poor, 
also integrity of character; nowhere is any mention made of 
regret or sorrow for sin or offences, and this although the idea of 
retribution in the next world was commonly held. It would 
look as if they regarded a breach of the moral laws as being 
remediable by subsequent good works or the payment of offer- 
ings, a sort of system of indulgences as raised the ire of Luther. 
There was not any ancient Egyptian word for repentance and 
therefore for the Coptic New Testament a fresh word was 
borrowed from the Greek. Indeed the three fundamental ideas 
of the Christian religion—repentance, conscience and faith— 
appear to have been unknown, or if so known, ignored by the 
pagan priesthood. This being so it might be anticipated that the 
early Egyptian Monks would not very purely apprehend the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, and we find this to be the case 
for many of them, apparently, based their salvation upon their 
own works in the form of fasts, vigils, excessive labor and 
ceaseless strife against fleshly appetites. 

Although before Anthony obtained such celebrity as a re- 
cluse a certain Paul was a noted ascetic, there cannot be any 
doubt it was to the devout life of the former that Egyptian 
monasticism owed its vogue and rapid growth. The monastery 
which he finally founded was situated about twenty-five miles 
from the Red Sea; and not later, not far away from it another 
anchorite of the name of Paul established a large monastic 
settlement. Early in the fourth century Pachomius drew 
up the Celebrated ‘‘Rule’’ for his followers, the practice of 
which code is displayed so fully in the Asketikon or History 
of the monks of Tabenne which forms an important portion of 
Palladius’ work. 

The latter, however, wandered about Egypt visiting all the 
chief monastic communities such as those in the Nitrian desert 
northwest of Cairo, where he says there were five thousand 
monks and six hundred anchorites. He also Speaks highly 
of the monks and hermits of Antinoe where he resided four 
years. 
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The chapters of Dr. Budge’s introduction are devoted to a 
discussion of the supernatural and mythical elements in these 
Histories of Palladius and to the ascetic life and teaching of its 
votaries. Although Palladius appears to be an admirer of the 
monkish career he in his history illustrates both its strength and 
weakness and although many impossible miracles and actions are 
recited, yet, as Dr. Budge says: The great merit of Palladius’ 
“‘Paradise’’ is that the histories make the reader feel that he has 
not before him narratives of the lives of a set of beings of super- 
natural character but stories of men who were trying to live 
superhuman lives and a Palladius shows clearly how far they 
succeeded and in what they failed. He was no mere panegyrist 
of the monks but a patient, sober and impartial critic of their 
lives, words, and deeds. In several of his biographies of them 
he admits that they relapsed into worldliness and sin. 

The abstemious life of a recluse in the clear desert air of 

Egypt might, in many instances be supposed to have been 
congenial to an excessive longevity, but the greatest span of life 
attributed to a monk is one hundred and thirteen years, for a 
certain Mar Paul, another Elijah of Antinoe lived one hundred 
years and Anthony one hundred and five. These are not 
longer than the age accomplished by the writer of one of the 
‘old Egyptian papyri; or than terms which have been equaled 
if not exceeded in modern times, especially in Russia. There 
are very few historical gleanings to be obtained from the work. 
Two governors are mentioned, Alipius and Lausaus, which may 
be Prefecti Agyptii: and the papyrus plant is stated to have 
been still growing in Lake Mareotis inthe fourthcentury. The 
quotations from scripture are evidently carelessly made and so 
not of much value for textual criticism. 









THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN COMMENDED. 


This valuable bi-monthly magazine is particularly devoted, 
as its title indicates, to antiquarian research on this continent. 
Its specialty, under the lead of its editor, who is an expert in that 
branch of investigation, has been the ancient mounds of the 
Mississippi region and the ruins in the Arizona and other tribes 
of Indians now extinct. Of late, it has covered some of the 
“results’’ of research in Egypt and the East.—Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. : 






























EGYPTIACA. 


EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPTS AT OXFORD. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


Volume 2 of the ‘Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts’’ in the 
Bodleian Library has just been issued under the joint editor- 
ship of the late Dr. Adolf Neubauer, and Mr. Arthur Ernest 
Cowley, M. A., but in reality the major portion of the work is 
due to the latter scholar, for as long ago as in 1894 the health of 
Dr. Neubauer gave way and necessitated Mr. Cowley continuing 
the work. 

This volume enumerates the additions of Hebrew Manu- 
scripts acquired since 1886, that is to say, it gives a list of all 
manuscripts containing any Hebrew text, because very many 
of the Codices mentioned are really Arabic manuscripts with 
Hebrew interpolations and colophons. This second instal- 
ment of the Bodleian Hebrew catalogue may most appositely 
be entitled The Egyptian Manuscript volume, for it contains 
the short descriptive notes referring to the numerous fragment- 
ary texts from the Geniza manuscript monument room of the 
Jewish Synagogue at old Cairo, which commenced to pour into 
the Oxford collection in the year 1890. Thus out of the 316 
volumes, described in the new volume of the catalogue, no 
less than 166 containing about 2,673 fragments are believed to 
be from the Geniza. 

Mr. Crowley says that the contents of the Cairo Geniza were 
first brought to notice by the Reverend Greville J. Chester, but 
we believe that some year or so previous Count d’Hulst sent a 
case containing specimens of the manuscripts from it to the 
British Museum, when the authorities neglected to even examine 
its contents, and that by the time that Mr. Chester came across 
some of the manuscripts the majority of the great store had been 
destroyed and all more or less mutilated. 

For readers of the Egyptian Gazette the most interesting 
manuscripts catalogue will be these from the Geniza, and it will 
therefore be to them we shall mainly refer. Being preserved in 
a Hebrew Synagogue the majority of the texts are necessarily 
portions of the ‘“‘Old Testament,’’ many of them being Arabic 
translations with Hebrew notes or short passages. Closely con- 
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nected with this class of text are the Midrash commentaries and 
Talmudic treatises, liturgies and such like. The bulk of the 
new pieces from the Geniza, like the older Greco-Roman Egyp- 
tian papyri, are legal documents or personal communications. 
In the case of the former the Bodleian Catalogue gives the names 
of the parties, and those of the witnesses, and officials and magis- 
trates mentioned, when legible. For the letters a brief summary 
of contents is given. Much interesting society and family history 
may be obtained from these fragments, but they require compar- 
ing with the larger series of Geniza documents now preserved at 
Cambridge, where probably are other parts of the same person’s 
correspondence. Nearly all the older legal memoranda, which 
are mostiy of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are dated from 
Fostat. A few are earlier such as the marriage contract in 
volume 2805 which relates to a certain Aaron bar Jeshuah. It 
is dated fifth of the month Elul A.M. 4750—990 A.D. The 
same date is assigned to another record wherein the son of 
a Jew, ai Nisibis, in Asia Minor, is concerned. This bundle 
of old Fostat texts contains four other marriage contracts. 

One of these dated 1030 A.D., is interesting because of the 
numerous biblical names it bears, as Japheth, Solomon, Berak- 
hah, Shemariah, Abraham, Samuel, Phinehas, Ephraim and 
Joseph. As a specimen, the most important texts bound up in 
volume 2859 may be enumerated. There is an astrological 
fragment. A deed of gift dated A. D. 110. A contract of the 
same age and part of another deed. These in Syrian cursive 
characters. Then come some homilies, and fragments of a 
commentary on Jeremiah in Arabic with Hebrew notes, a sim- 
ilar work on Hakaloth and another on Numbers 21 and part of 
Deuteronomy. Then part of a Hebrew commentary upon 
Hosea. Other pieces of studies on the Old Testament follow. 
Then come poetical fragments and extracts from Alfasi’s treatise 
on the Babylonian Talmud. As with Greek and Latin papyri 
the writings on the recto and verso of a manuscript often differ 
materially. For instance on the back of a page giving Leviticus 
2:6, 17, is a nuptial contract of Mubarakat, daughter of Solomon- 
Kahna drawn up at Fostat in 1368 of the Seljuk era, viz: A.D. 
1057. Many of these writings are in Spanish Rabbinical char- 
acters, and also numerous legal documents refer to cities in 
North Africa, and some to Toledo and other Spanish towns. 
One manuscript preserves the end of a Hebrew work upon the 
planets. The remains of medical books recovered from the 
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Geniza treasure are perhaps of some value. For instance there 
is, unfortunately incomplete, Husian-el-Ishag’s introduction to 
Galen’s Tekne and a fragment of a medical dictionary in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Spanish. Some of the Aramaic papyri and Ostraca 
from Elephantine, also published by Sayce and Cowley in their 
volume upon the Mond papyri, are given again in the catalogue 
because deposited in the Bodleian Library. These, as is well 
known, date from the time of the Persian Dominion. The 
chief document is a contract for a loan with penalties for non- 
repayment at the assigned dates. Without personal inspection 
of these catalogues no adequate idea of the time and pains occupied 
in its production can be formed. The restriction of our remarks 
to manuscripts obtained in Egypt prevent reference to many 
most valuable codices enumerated because the Egyptian relics 
are soshort, mutilated and obliterated asto be of very minor im- 
portance compared with ordinary manuscript. Nevertheless they 
afford much information about the copies of the Old Testament 
* used by the Jews in the Mohammedan Empire for many centuries, 
together with the current version of the Talmud orthe Arabic 
translation of both of these as the Synegogue liturgies as Mithra- 
ic commentaries. Some day a great scholar will arise who 
will utilize all these and the other Geniza manuscripts in European 
Libraries to write a history of Hebrew literature in the Middle 
Ages. That he will in a single lifetime be able to achieve the 
task will be rendered possible by such patient work as has pro- 
duced the second volume of the catalogue of Hebrew manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library. 





LOYALTY OF TRADITION. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


The prevalent popular view is that tradition is unreliable. 
For this reason many professed scientists reject the Bible 
as insufficient authority, because, they say, it is simply a parcel 
of folk lore, myths, allegories and parables. Whereas it is easy 
to prove that traditions as transmitted orally from father to son 
through all the generations from the beginning until now, is the 
most reliable and trustworthy resource we have to base current 
or ancient history upon. Lives pass successively away, but the 
transmission goes on infallibly. Cabalistic words spoken in 
Masonic lodges at low breath are transmitted down the ages. 
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Generations after generations are taught orally by their for- 
bears. Tradition runs through history like a wick through a 
tallow candle, enabling it to give light. It is the spinal cord 
and marrow of the world’s res geste. What tradition is to man- 
kind instinct is to animals. It teaches the birds to fly and the 
dumb creatures to find the herbs that cure their ailments. One 
human life is linked to the next before, and after, in a seemingly 
endless chain, and each carries a form and a memory of what has 
gone before. 

In every nation designated persons have been installed as 
custodians of their histories and traditions; and these persons. 
have instructed the adolescents in the middle chamber work of 
their mysteries to succeed them. Tradition is conservative. 
It does not depart from the truth and essence of the original, and 
in most cases constitutes the only source of information one has. 
Books are burned. Cities are buried and ‘‘their memorials 
perish with them.’’ Generations die. Ages pass into oblivion 
as the clouds dissolve and disappear. But the still small voice- 
passes down the lines of time like a wireless message on an 
invisible electric current. The reason why it is not made avail- 
able to the student and antiquarian, and to searchers after truth: 
is because, when used to build a postulate or thesis upon, as it. 
has been at times, it has been misapplied and misconstrued to. 
support or bolster some preconceived or foregone conclusions, 
to subserve a purpose, or lead a cult. 

Tradition is the only thread we have to allign our antedi- 
luvian researches upon, or would be the sole resource were its 
notes supported by rock inscriptions which are scattered all over 
the globe by thousands, and by mural tablets, hieroglyphs or 
cenotaphs, and archeological “‘finds’’ which systematic excava- 
tions are continually bringing to light. Tradition is the passe- 
partout to the historic past, and was away back thousands of 
years ago, in Moses’ time, when he wrote up Genesis, the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge. 

The most ruthless and persistent agent in covering up his- 
torical testimony is Nature itself. Within the memory of living 
generations scores of widely distributed geographical areas have 
been obliterated by cataclysms of various sorts and even now 
the memory of them has passed away. Another potential 
eliminator is the relic hunter and pseudo archzologist who is: 
continually destroying historical proofs by dissociating them 
from the res geste which they stand for; removing obelisks from 
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Egyptian sites to London museums, and memorial tablets from 
Pekin to America. The effect is precisely as if the headstones 
were to be removed from all graves in the world, leaving only 
meaningless mounds to testify to a previous occupation or ex- 
istence. Such dissociation of related facts is fatal to history. 
They make chronology impossible, converting established 
truth into myth, and substantial proofs into obscure tradition. 

The man of the hour, who lives only for the present, who 
denies a hereafter, and respects not the fathers, but calls his 
offspring by newfangled names unknown to his race and kin, 
is another destroyer of landmarks. He is like a mole that bur- 
tows, and the crawfish that undermines. He discredits the 
ancients, ignores Shakespeare, wipes out William Tell, excites 
historic doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte, Pocahontas, and 
Columbus himself. He has hinted that our hillside idol, the 
poet Bryant, never wrote Thanatopsis. In the little New 
England town where I write is an ancient wayside inn, where the 
quaint old sign used to swing and creak. The sign has long since 
gone, but the living townspeople all know that this is where 
their departed ancestors were wont to foregather, and as long as 
the building stands or a cellar hole remains to mark the site, 
it will be a current and established fact that this is where the old 
folks met. 

This is tradition. Iconoclasts are powerless to break it 
down. 

Occurrences of the most momentous character are forgotten 
in a generation, or were barely noted at the time of their hap- 
pening. Within the memory of persons not old, New Zealand, 
_ Java, Alaska, San Fernandez, Martinique, and four score other 
places have been wrecked or have disappeared from the face of 
the earth, and the incidents have passed into oblivion. Only 
in historical archives the story of catastrophe is preserved, and 
these records are already covered with cobwebs and dust. Yet 
tradition will stand until time shall be no more. 

Tradition holds the key to the crypts and catacombs of the 
dead past: and I would like to make it available for practical use 
to such as are earnestly in search of truth, but who pedantically 
reject Bible testimony as folk lore and fable without meaning or 
value, when it is in fact the only sure thread that we can line 
our researches upon. It was what Moses built on when he wrote 
up Genesis. The Scriptures could not have been written without 
antecedent history. History deals only with the past: it is not 
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the narration of events current. The fact of the story of Crea- 
tion and the Deluge being transmitted orally down the ages in 
inter-related and corroborating versions throughout and all over 
every geographical division of the globe, is an assurance that it 
can be depended tipon. Ethnic analogues of both hemispheres 
prove the homogeneity of the human race, and testify to its 
divine origin. Facts like these ought to convince incredulous 
scientists. 

Symbology is a visible expression in concrete of human his- 
tory, religious thought, mysticism, and natural objects, and its 
intimacy with antiquity gives a wonderful fascination to its 
study, because it is truly a book of revelation. All that it needs is 
a translator. Ethnology certifies that all the important oc- 
currences on earth, material and intellectual, have been remarked 
and fully recorded by the contemporaneous literature of each 
successive period as it passed; and that many of these records 
are extant in buried libraries, temples, crypts, garrets, old ruins, 
and even on the unfamiliar shelves of private houses in both: 
hemispheres, and would be available for immediate reference if 
one knew where to locate them. 

The lives of books and authors are brief, and most of them 
pass into oblivion in less than a hundred years: wherefore the 
student of to-day plods-wearily over problems which have been 
long since solved, wasting precious time to solve them once 
again. The archives of China and Turkestan, no less than those 
of Alexandria, ruthlessly destroyed, are believed by antiquarians 
to contain historical records of inestimable importance; for 
these were geographically the nearest to Mt. Ararat and the 
submerged region of the Noachian cataclysm. 

History is constantly repeating itself. We live the present 
in the past, and the astute archeologist is prepared to prove by 
i induction that as high a state of civilization existed before the 
H flood as now, barring electrical and intellectual specialties, and 
that the people of that period had acquired even a higher 
proficiency than we now have in what have long been recognized 
as lost arts. The main hindrance to knowledge of the world 
before the flood is the specious theory of evolution which re- 
pudiates the philosophy of degeneration and reversion. The 
life of the human race is a series of alternate gains and losses, 
i with the gains ascendent and progress onward and upwards. 
| Using intelligently then, this infallible key of tradition: 
H which is ever within reach, all that seems to be needed in order to 
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work out a synthesis of results, and assemble the disjecta mem- 
bra of the cosmic structure, is the faculty of intelligent observa- 
tion, combined with systematic work in restoration. Archzo- 
logical investigation, as now prosecuted for the most part, is so 
directed that while its search-light is brilliant enough in its 
specialization, it leaves every outside field in darkness: so, that 
when the various findings are assembled they are not observed 
to have relation or coincidence. The man who lays the bricks 
has small conception of the architectural plan of the splendid 
edifice into whose specifications his courses are to be incorporat- 
ed. Thus labor and study go for naught, and the cosmic 
problem remains unsolved, despite the ‘‘open sesame.” 





ANCIENT EGYPT. 
BY HENRY PROCTOR, M. R.A. S., F. R. S. L. 


From the present standpoint it appears possible to trace 
back the history of Egypt to the Neolithic Age. The most 
primitive people of Egypt dwelt in huts of wattles and mud, 
wearing the skins of animals, and living by hunting and fishing. 
The fish were pursued in flat-bottomed reed boats, and caught 
with hooks and harpoons made of flint and bone. Gazelles and 
other wild animals of the desert were shot with flint-tipped ar- 
rows, and cut up with flint knives, which latter were also used 
for mummifying until the time of the twelfth dynasty. It is 
interesting to note that these knives of flint or chert, called 
“Ethiopian Stone,’’ were used by the Egyptians in common 
with many of their Semitic neighbors in many religious cere- 
monies, including the rite of circumcision, long after the in- 
troduction of metal. Hence the reason for their use by Joshua 
(Chapter v., verse 2). The chief arts of the Predynastic Egyp- * 
tians were flint-napping, which attained there a perfection 
elsewhere unknown, and the manufacture of extremely elegant 
pottery without the aid of the wheel. The Neolithic Egyptians, 
who were akin to the Lybians or Berbers, buried their dead 
lying on the side, with their knees bent up to the chin, as we may 
see from the specimen now in the British Museum, which is the 
oldest human body in the worid. The bodies were not mum- 
mified in the style common to later days, but dried in the sun, 
and wrapped in reed mats, or gazelle skins, remains of which 
have been found in graves, together with flint implements for 
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the chase, and vases filled with food, which prove that these 
early Egyptians, even in the Neolithic times, believed that the 
deceased would enjoy a future life similar to that which he led 
onearth. The Neolithic Egyptian had no knowledge of the art 
of writing, but this was brought to Egypt by immigrant tribes 
from Asia, who were of the Semitic Race, like the people of 
ancient Babylonia. These were called ‘“‘Mesniu,’’ or metal- 
workers, and their chiefs known as Shemsu-Heru, or followers of 
Horus. Their advent was followed by a rapid political de- 
velopment. The new-comers formed many principalities which 
eventually became united into the two kingdoms of Northern 
and Southern, or Upper and Lower Egypt. The first king, 
however, of a united Egypt was called Mena, or Menes, who 
founded the city of Memphis, or Men-nefer—‘‘ The Fair Abode.” 
From this came the Hebrew ‘‘Noph,”’ the Assyrian ‘‘ Mimpi,” 
and the Memphis of the Greeks and Romans. The chief char- 
acteristics of the age which followed this unification, was the 
rapid development of the Egyptian civilization, which in a 
period of three hundred years passed from a state of barbarism 
to that of a highly civilized nation. 

At the end of the first dynasty, founded by Menes, a second 
dynasty was founded by Besh (Betchau) or Kha-sekhem—which 
means ‘‘manifestation of power’’—who was called Boéthus by 
Manetho. The most important king of the third dynasty was 
Tcheser,, for whom two tombs were built, viz: the step pyramid 
at Sakkara, and a large brick mastaba, found in the desert, 
about nine miles from the modern town of Girgeh. The founder 
of the fourth dynasty was Seneferu, who conquered the penin- 
sula of Sinai, where lay the valuable mines of copper and tur- 
quoise. -His son, Khufu, is said to have been the builder of the 
- great pyramid (B. C. 3733-3600). 

The fifth dynasty appears to have been an energetic race, 
but falling short of the preceding dynasties in the magnificence 
of its monuments. Its last King Unas also brought Nubia into 
subjection, and regained possession of the mines of Sinai, which 
his predecessor had lost. Now follows a period of great interest 
to the Biblical student, not for its history, but for the want of 
it. From the seventh to the eleventh dynasty there is a com- 
plete cessation of history, and scarcely any monuments to mark 
this period. Mariette says: ‘When Egypt awoke from its long 
sleep with the eleventh dynasty the ancient traditions were 
forgotten. The proper names of the kings and ancient nobility, 
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the style of hieroglyphic writing and even the religion, all seemed 
new. The monuments are rude, primitive, and even sometimes 
barbarous, and to see them, one would be inclined to think that 
Egypt under the eleventh dynasty was beginning again the 
period of infancy, which it had already passed through, fifteen 
hundred years earlier, under the third dynasty.”” There is only 
one hypothesis which could adequately explain this mystery. 
Some great catastrophe must have suddenly put an end to 
the sixth dynasty, and swept away all the people, and Egypt 
must have been repeopled by immigrants at a much lower stage 
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of civilization. Now, according to the British Museum authori- 
ties, the sixth dynasty came to an end about 3130-3100 B. C., 
almost exactly coinciding with the date of the Noachic Deluge, 
as given by Hales and Josephus (3155 B.C.) So here we havea 
remarkable confirmation of Biblical History. For it was after 
the Deluge that Egypt was repeopled by Misraim, the son of 
Ham, who gave his name to the whole country. The Arabs 
still call Egypt ‘‘Mesr,’’ and the name was formerly applied to 
Memphis, and is now to Cairo by the Egyptian natives. We may 
note also in the Abrahamic history that no mention is made of 
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the need of an interpreter, in any of the countries visited by him, 
which agrees with the Biblical statement that these countries 
were now inhabited by descendants of Noah. The whole narra- 
tive tends to show that all the countries where Abraham so- 
journed were sparsely populated and in a low state of civiliza- 
tion. For in regard to Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Zoar, each city had its own king, showing clearly that they 
had not become consolidated into one state and the same must 
be true of the four kings against whom they fought and Abraham 
was able to defeat them with only three hundred and eighteen 
trained servants. So small indeed were the so-called kingdoms 
that Abraham was regarded as a “‘mighty prince,’ and his 
alliance and friendship most earnestly desired by Abimelech, 
King of Gerar (Genesis xx1: 22-32.) So it would appear that 
the old learning and civilization were swept away by some wide- 
spread catastrophe, and the earth’s inhabitants were beginning 
life ‘‘de novo,’’ and thus for six hundred years, until the twelfth 
dynasty, Egypt did not regain possession of her lost civilization. 
At the same time great temples and monuments arose, or were re- 
stored, at Thebes, Heliopolis, Memphis, Tanisand Abydos. But 
the most famous work of this period was the construction of 
Lake: Moeris (Eg. “‘Mauua’’ or Great Water), to receive the sur- 
- plus waters of the Nile, and to control its inundations. It was 
completed in the reign of Amenemhat III, B.C. 2300-2266. 





LOCH KATRINE AND STIRLING CASTLE. 


BY WILLIAM E. CURTISS. 


Quoted from Chicago Record Herald. 


The scenery of Loch Katrine is not equal to that of the 
Lakes of Killarney. It is disappointing. In Switzerland or 
Colorado it would seem quite insignificant, but nevertheless it 
is an attractive little body of water, and the heather, which lies 
like a purple blanket upon the treeless mountains,-gives them a 
color that cannot be imitated. Ellen’s Isle is a little gem, 
but one wonders how the Lady of the Lake could have lived there 
in all the splendor that Scott describes. 

_ The steamboat makes several trips back and forth the 
length of the lake during the day carrying heavy loads of ex- 
cursionists, and they all seem to be absorbed in Scott’s romance. 
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I wonder how many people would have come here without that 
attraction to draw them. 

On the south side of Loch Katrine is the station of the Glas- 
gow waterworks and the beginning of a tunnel forty-two miles 
long through which the water supply of that city is carried under 
the mountain. It has a grade of five hundred feet, which gives 
an enormous pressure. I cannot pretend to tell you how many 
millions of gallons of water flow through that channel every day, 
but it cost about $12,000,000, and good Queen Victoria came up 
here to inaugurate it. 

There are hotels all along the road, situated in picturesque 
places, but they are old-fashioned and without modern conven- 
iences. You have to pay threepence for a candle to go to bed by, 
and everything is conducted after the customs of half a century 
ago. . 

At the end of Loch Katrine you disembark from the steamer 
at the Trossachs and there take another stage drive through 
a delightful country, which Scott calls ‘‘The Trossachs’ Shaggy 
Glen,” filled with historic associations, to the ancient town of 
Callender, and there you board the train again for Stirling 
Castle. 

Stirling is an ancient town, much older than history, and the 
castle stands upon a lofty rock like the Acropolis at Athens, 
which in all ages has held the military key to Scotland. It 
stands about midway between Edinburgh and Glasgow in the 
narrowest part of the kingdom, where the Firth of Forth extends 
far into the interior. It is only an easy day’s journey on horse- 
back from the River Clyde. Stirling, therefore, commands 
the approach from either direction, and there has never been a 
time when there was no fortress there. 

The present castle was commenced by James V, the hero 
of ‘“‘The Lady of the Lake,” and finished by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, his daughter, who spent her girlhood there and there 
she was crowned Queen of Scotland in 1543 when she was only 
nine months old. Her son, James VI, afterward James I of 
England, was crowned there when he was thirteen months 
old, and John Knox preached the coronation sermon on Decem- 
ber 15, 1566. The fascinating Mary had been forced to sign her 
abdication so as to allow her baby boy to sit upon the throne, 
and the earls kept her from him during his boyhood, which was 
spent there. It was only when he inherited the English throne 


and went to Windsor that the castle ceased to be a royal resi- 
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dence, but it has always been kept up and is now an arsenal 
with a garrison of British troops. 

The church in which James VI was crowned is still standing 
and the pulpit from which John Knox proclaimed the gospel on 
that occasion is still preserved, but in these latter days the 
venerable edifice has been divided into two parts, known as the 
East and West churches, and services are held in both on every 
Sabbath, morning and evening at the same hour after the same 
order of worship by ministers of the Presbyterian denomination. 
The two congregations, the sexton told me, are about the same 
size and there is a good deal of rivalry between them. Each can 
hear the hymns sung by the other but, he says, the music is not 
loud enough to disturb anybody. This, I find, occurs in several 
other Scotch cities, where the old Roman Catholic cathedrals are 
too large for their Protestant occupants. At Perth three sepa- 
rate Presbyterian congregations, entirely distinct in organiza- 
tion and other respects, semasis J under the same roof in an 
ancient cathedral. 

Many stirring events have occurred in Stirling Castle— 
many tragedies, conspiracies and murders. In one of the rooms 
King James II assassinated the Earl of Douglas with his own 
hands in 1452. That bold and haughty chieftain, who had 
never yielded allegiance, was persuaded to visit Stirling for a 
friendly conference with the king, and the latter received him 
cordially. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ART OF WRITING. 
BY HENRY PROCTOR, F.R.S.L., M.R.H.S. 


By the term writing we understand every system employed 
by man to fix the expression of their thoughts by material signs 
by which they are able to communicate one with another, other 
than by word of mouth and to impart duration to their ideas. 

This end has been attained, mainly by the application of 
two principles, viz: 

(1). The ideographic or representation of ideas. 

(2). The phonetic or representation of sounds. 

(1). Ideographs are used either for the expression of direct 
concrete ideas by pictures of the objects themselves, or for 
abstract ideas, by using the object depicted as a symbol of the 
abstract idea. 





Essai sur la propagation'd l’Alphabet Phenicien par Francois Lenormant. 
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(2). Phonetics present equally two degrees, viz: the Sylla- 
bic, in which the word was considered as indivisible and repre- , 
sented by a single sign, both consonant and vowel, and the 
Alphabetic, which decomposed the syllable and represented 
consonant and vowel by distinct signs. 

Fortunately the various steps in the acquisition of the art 
of writing have left their traces behind at every stage. We 
might begin for instance with the relics of the Quarternary 
period. The imitations pure and simple of the figures of animals 
by which the men of that period were surrounded, such as the 
mammoth, the cave bear, reindeer, horse and aurochs. A kind 
of imitative instinct seems to have prompted the very infancy of 
humani:y, even while in a state of savagery, and some primitive 
races attained to a true sentiment of beauty in their representa- 
tions of objects, and in some localities, pictures have been 
found which denote a further step in the way of progress in the 
endeavor to represent the exploits of the chase, which are an 
approach to the system of mnemonics found among the North 
American Indians, who traced on the skins which formed their 
tents, and embroidered on their garments, pictures which re- 
corded in a manner partly figurative and partly mnemonic, 
their personal exploits or those of their race. But these repre- 
sentations which mark the birth of hieroglyphics did not depict 
any sound, but represented exclusively and directly, the idea, 
and were absolutely independent of words, and had an existence 
and a signification apart from all pronunciation, and the spoken 
language was thus quite distinct from the written, so that any- 
one could understand the one without knowing the other and 
vice versa. 

But though, at the beginning, the primitive ideograph 
represented only ideas and not words, those who read them 
would naturally connect the sign with the corresponding word 
in the spoken idiom, and thus would be born the first conception 
of phonetic writing and would in course of time give to each 
sign a fixed and habitual pronunciation. Each sign would 
thus come to represent a single word of the spoken language and 
afterwards it was found more convenient to let the sign represent 
only the first syllable of the word. This is called the syllabic 
stage at which the Chinese have arrived, as did also the Assyr- 
ians. The Egyptians took the further step of separating the 
consonant from the vowel and thus by letting the sign represent 
the first letter of the word only brought to birth our present 
systems of alphabetic writing. 
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ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL NOTES. 
BY C. H. S. DAVIS. 


Dr. William Edgar Geil, of Doylestown, Penn., has recently 
returned from explorations in China and Tibet, in the course of 
which he followed the complete line of the Great Wall of China, 
and confirmed the existence in the northern part of the empire 
of a wild race of pygmies more than twenty centuries old. Dr. 
Geil said he traversed two hundred miles of the wall previously 
unknown to explorers. 





Colonel Allottee De La Fuye has recently published a collec- 
tion containing about seventy reproductions of statues, vases, 
cylinders, seal-impressions and clay-tablets of the Pre-Sargonic 
Babylonian Period, most of them being of an earlier date than 
the end of the reign of Urukagina, Patesi of Lagash (Telloh). 
Dr. N. P. Von Likhatchcheff has already published a collection 
of seals from the same locality, illustrated by photos and hand- 
drawings. 





Professor J. D. Prince has completed his ‘‘ Materials for a 
Sumerian Lexicon.” Professor B. Meissner’s Collection of Rare 
Assyrian Ideographs, supplementary to Brunnow’s “ List’’ has 
reached the sign for ‘‘Foot’’ (Giru), and the second instalmerit 
has appeared of Dr. G. Howardy’s ‘‘Clavis Cuneorum,” enumer- 
ating the principal Assyrian signs and their compounds as far as 
Khu, the well-known ideograph appended to names of birds. . 

Another valuable contribution to Sumerian philology is 
Professor H. Zimmern’s interpretation of eight Sumero-Baby- 
lonian Songs of Tamuz, forming part of Vol.-LIX of the Proceed- 
ings of the Leipzig Academy of Sciences. These texts represent 
the first specimens of Sumerian religious literature chiefly written 
in phonetic signs, and furnish the final proof of the correctness 
of the analysis of cuneiform ideographs arrived at by Sumerian 
scholars. 

The Clarendon Press has issued the first volume of ‘‘ Scripta 
Minoa, the Written Documents of Mincean Crete,”’ by Arthur J 
Evans. This volume deals especially with the earlier pictograph- 
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ic and hieroglyphic script, but with an introduction giving a 
general view of the progress of the discoveries, the successive 
types of script and their relation to one another. | 

A recent addition to the series Der alte Orient is Dr. Otto 
Weber’s ‘‘Eduards Glasers Forschungen in Siidarabien,’’ in 
which the archeological researches of this pioneer and path- 
finder in South Arabia are instructively described. A good por- 
trait of Dr. Glaser accompanies the article. 





- According to the reports that are already coming in from the 
various excavators, the exploring season in Egypt promises to be 
as successful as heretofore. They are thus summarized in the 
Nation. At Karnak, M. Legrain is continuing his work of 
restoration on the great hypostyle hall of Rameses II. It is 
noteworthy that in effecting this work M. Legrain has employed 
the same methods as the original builders, the fallen pillars 
having been gradually raised to their positions by inclined 
planes of earth. He has also discovered to the north of the 
temple a prehistoric cemetery, from which interesting finds are 
expected. 

Theodore M. Davis is continuing his work at the Biban el 
Moluk, or Valley of the Kings, where he has discovered another 
tomb, presumably of a king or other royal personage. At 
Abydos the work of the Egyptian Exploration Fund is going on; 
the excavators have paid a visit to a predynastic cemetery at 
Mahasna, and have unearthed there more than sixty untouched 
burials, which have yielded a rich harvest of predynastic ivories, 
pottery with painted and sculptured figures of animals, stone and 
ivory mace heads, and an incised figure of a lion strongly re- 
sembling the prehistoric paintings found at Brassempouy, Mas 
d’Azil, and elsewhere. 

At Abydos excavations have also been begun on the Omm 
el-Gaab, or Tombs of the Kings of the first dynasty. They have 
already yielded some seals, which form additional proof for the 
identification of King Den with the so-called Marneit, and have 
laid bare two reads bordered with pottery. Near by Professor 
John Garstang of Liverpool University has opened, on the road 
leading past the village of El Arabat, a series of tombs which ap- 
pear to belong to the fifth or sixth dynasty, and which exhibits 
an interesting mode of burial. The skeleton is found lying on 
its back with the legs crossed, in the remains of a wooden coffin, 
on the middle of the lid of which was placed a large inverted 
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manship. The coffin also usually contained a copper mirror, 

pots, and alabaster vases, and in one instance a great quantity 
| of small copper implements. The women seem to have been 
| buried in the same way asthe men. None of the bones show any 
f signs of mummification. No inscribed objects have as yet been 
| found. Professor Garstang has also obtained in the so-called 

“Fort’”’ at Shuneh, many jar-sealings of King Khasekhumi, a 
king of the second dynasty, and has discovered a tomb with an 
i inscribed door frame and a table of offerings, the former dating 
! from the twelfth dynasty. 


| shallow pot or pan of red polished ware and of beautiful work- 
| 
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| Dr. M. A. Stein, leader of the Government Mission to Central 
. Asia, has recently reached London after three years’ travel. 
| One of his most noted discoveries was the exploration of what 
i proved to be a treasure-cave crammed with ancient manuscripts, 
| ’ paintings, and “other Buddhist remains.’’ -They had been 
| hermetically walled up, towards the tenth century of our era, 
t evidently to save them from a threatened barbarous invasion. 1 
1 They dated as far back as the First Century, A.D.; though we 
must accept this date with caution as possibly not being the 
oldest, in view of the further statement that it was quite im- 
possible to make a thorough examination. The manuscripts 
were done up in bundles and were practically as fresh as when 
deposited. Their number exceeds four thousand. They are as 
| far as can be told, approximately in about seven different lan- 
| guages. 
One of the things Dr. Stein discovered was the Chinese 
| wall, which, according to the Chinese annals, was built in the 
Second Century, B.C., to protect their newly-opened route 
towardsthe west. He traced it for over three hundred miles; and 
| in the watch-towers, which occur at intervals, he found many old 
| documents relating to the life of the lonely garrisons in a land 
. which even then (as he surmises) was desert. 





) Dr. Arthur L. Frothingham’s experience as an associate 
director of the American School at Rome and as professor of 
archeology and ancient history at Princeton, qualified him to 
speak authoritatively concerning what remains of the Christian 
/ antiquities in the holy city. In the prologue of his recently 
issued book, ‘‘Monuments of Christian Rome,’’ (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.25), he sets forth the motives which animated the 
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Christians in the periods of which he treats and shows what are 
the great problems which now confront the student of archzol- 
ogy. Part first includes an historical sketch of Rome down to the 
time of the papal exile at Avignon in France. The second 
part contains a classification of the architecture, sculptures, and 
paintings which are now to be seen and studied in Rome, together 
with some account of Roman art and artists. The book is in- 
tended to be used in a class-room, but it is also admirably adapt- 
ed to the uses of the observer and student sojourning in Rome, 
for the reader is shown by illustrations what is to be found and 
where, and in the text many learn the principal facts of the 
history of these Christian remains and monuments. 


The French government has made excellent progress in 
their work of excavation at Algiers. The remains are chiefly 
Roman of the first centuries of the Christian era; but certain 
gaps have also been filled up in the history of Mussulman archi- 
tecture. At Announa the streets of ancient Thibilis have been 
laid bare for more than seven thousand square metres. The 
disposition of the civil basilica; inscriptions dedicated to Faus- 
tina recalling by name the town physicians; the house of an 
important personage, and three linear measures engraved on 
stone in the house of the Aédile, are of interest. 

At Guelma the Roman Amphitheater was sufficiently re- 
paired for the representation of four classical plays by actors 
of the Paris state theater. Roman water-works, with conduits 
several kilometers long and reservoirs almost complete and 
ready to be utilized by the modern towns, have been discovered 
at Chemora and Sétif. The great work done at Timgad, where 
the French authorities are making a veritable African Pompeii, 
is too extensive to be more than noted at this time. 





Simon Landersdorfer of Bavaria has recently published a 
' careful study of the Old Babylonian “private letters,’’ now 
preserved in the Museums of Berlin, London and Stambul, 
and has transcribed and for the most part translated also, some 
twenty-five such documents, adding a number of chapters on the 
form and.style, the age and contents of those letters and the 
language in which they are written. Lists of proper names and 
a full vocabulary facilitate the use of this book. 
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Remarkable progress has been recently made in the exca- 
vation of the Temple of Apollo near Miletus, under the direction 
of Dr. Wiegand of the Berlin Royal Museum. The entablature 
and columns of the northeast corner were found in the position 
in which they were thrown by the earthquake which destroyed 
the building. In the judgment of the excavators the temple 
is not only the greatest but also artistically the richest of all the 
Hellenic architectural remains in Asia Minor. The frieze of the 
temple is adorned with splendidly carved heads of Medusa, each 
over three feet in height. 





Messrs. Luzac have issued the third volume of their series 
on Oriental. Religions. It is “Semitic Magic, its Origins and 
Development,”” by R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., of the British 
Museum. There is a long discussion of the origin of that much 
misunderstood custom, the redemption of the first born. The 
custom is a relic of cannibalism. It is a survival under civil- 
ization which tells of a time when men gave their first born in 
sacrifice to the deity, and then with the deity shared the sacri- 
ficial meal. ‘‘Whether,’”’ says the author, “there remains 
enough evidence to show that the Hebrews of the more histori- 
cal period did eat human flesh is doubtful; but that their tradi- 
tions indicate that their Semitic forefathers did so is, I think, 
quite obvious.’”’ Ifthe Hebrews did practice it, they learned the 
practice in that barren land of Arabia, ‘‘the home of the He- 
brews, at least before they split up into their various nation- 
alities.”” In other words they were driven to it by hunger. 





Excavations on the Mons Janiculum in Rome have led to 
the interesting discovery of an ancient courtyard, with a sanc- 
tuary formed by a cell, having an altar in the center. An in- 
scription commemorates the victories of the Emperors Antonius 
and Commodus, and thus supplies us with a date. There were 
also found a small statue of Jupiter, a fragmentary statue of 
Bacchus, an Egyptian statue, and three skeletons, placed in 
line in front of the cell. In the middle of the courtyard a small 
well came to light, at the bottom of which lay a small bronze 
statue representing Kronos witha serpent. All these objects 
are in a good state of preservation. 





With the Turkish revolution the hopes of archeologists 
have risen that Byzantine research may find a freer field. 
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Frederick Harrison has recently told the subscribers to the fund 
for that purpose that there was a good chance now of their being 
able to adjust the difficulties of religion and sentiment which has 
hitherto stood in the way of excavations at Constantinople. 
Mr. Harrison pointed out that the Turkish capital possessed 
remains of an antiquity unsurpassed in the whole of Europe. 
In the Church of Holy Wisdom, he said, it has the most beauti- 
.ful and most creative building raised by men. In walls from 
the Golden Horn to the Sea of Marmora it has the most stu- 
pendous record of the art of war as it was bequeathed by Rome 
to the Middle Ages. In the Serpent Column of the Hippodrome - 
it has a relic which Rome itself cannot match in antiquity and 
sublime memories. 

Mr. Harrison believes.that there are buried in the famous 
circus, the forlorn Ok-Meidan of to-day, marvels of Greek art, 
bronzes, carvings, and medals and nameless jewels and gems 
that possibly were worn by Pulcheria or Placidia, by Justinian 
or Basil. Mr. Harrison would like to see the whole seraglio 
thoroughly explored like the Roman Forum and dedicated as a 
national museum as is the Colosseum. It has been the heart of 
one of the most historic cities in the world for 2,500 years. 





Mr. Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, at the last 
general meeting of the Archeological Institute of America, 
at Toronto, said that of the various theories regarding the origin 
of the fish symbol used in early Christian art and literature to 
denote Christ, none have found acceptance. De Rossi and 
Wilpert leave the question open. The Sibylline acrostic formu- 
la, which according to some, originated the symbol, is not re- 
férred to by writers earlier than Tertullian... The first trace of 
it upon Christian monuments is the inscription upon a late 
second century gem in the Kircherian Museum at Rome. Nega- 
tive evidence, therefore, points to the end of the second century 
as the date of the formation of the acrostic formula. 

The fish symbol itself does not seem to antedate the same 
period. The fish and the other symbols on the sarcophagus of 
Livia Primitiva can hardly be contemporaneous with the in- 
scription which is ascribed to the early second century. All 
other monumental evidence points to the end of the second 
century as the date when the fish began to be used as an isolated 
hieroglyphic of Christ. There is no trace of such use in the 
catacomb paintings of the first two centuries. 
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Although the acrostic and the symbol seem to have appeared 
about the same time, the latter cannot have been entirely due 
to the former, for two reasons. (1). The eucharistic mean- 
ing consistently attached to the fish in early Christian literature 
undoubtedly shows that the symbol was connected with the 
eucharist in its original form, and (2) this eucharistic mean- 
ing can be traced back beyond the probable date of the in- 
vention of the acrostic. The key tothe puzzle is doubtless to be, 
found in the early and constant use by the catacomb painters 
of the multiplication of loaves and fishes, to symbolize the 


- eucharist. This scene was constantly abbreviated to five 


loaves and two fishes, or a loaf and a fish, or the like, which stood 
for the eucharistic elements, the bread and wine, just as the 
miracle stood for the whole sacrament. The loaves and fishes, 
or loaf and fish, whether used together or separately, came thus 
to represent vaguely the body and blood of Christ in the sacra- 
ment, or Christ himself. This association of ideas was then at 
the end of the second century crystallized into a definite con- 
cept, fish—Christ, by the invention of the acrostic. 





The Boroboedcer, unearthed by Sir Stamford Raffles in 
Java, was built by the Hindus in the eighth century and is by 
far the finest example of their work in the island. Standing ona 
hill in the middle of the valley, this imposing edifice, covering 
nearly ten acres, rises to a height of upward of a hundred feet 
above the summit of the hill. 

It consists of a series of stone terraces built on top of each 
other in diminishing magnitude, so as to leave circumscribing 
galleries, and crowned by a vast cupola. Entrance to the gal- 
leries is gained by four stairways, north, south, east and west, 
which run from the ground straight up to the big top terrace, 
in the middie of which stands the crowning cupola, surrounded 
by numerous smaller lattice work cupolas, and from which one 
may step aside into any of the intermediate galleries. 

The whole is built of stone, showing an immense amount of 
earving, and though there is no genuine inside to the temple 
many of the galleries are covered in. Innumerable images of 
Buddha occupy niches or ‘prominent positions on the walls, and 
the sides of the galleries were paved with bas-reliefs, indicating 
the glorification of this god and other incidents in his history. 
When one considers that there are several miles of bas-reliefs 
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alone, the work expended on the pyramids of Egypt pales into 
insignificance before this stupendous undertaking. 





Eight hundred and sixty persons attended the second 
International Congress of Archzologists held at Cairo. French 
scholars were in the majority; Germans and Austrians together 
formed the next largest body. Russia, Greece, Italy, and 
other European countries were well represented. But the at- 
tendance from England and the United States was very small 
and only three parers in the English language was presented, 
two of these by residents of Egypt. M. Maspero and other 
Egyptologists were untiring in conducting small parties through 
thee Egyptian Museum, elucidating its wonderful treasures. 
Max Herz-Bey and his associates of the Arabic Museum per- 
formed a similar service in the mosques of Cairo and in the 
Arabic Museum. Excursicns were also organized under expert 
leadership to the Coptic Churches of Cairo. Excursions were 
made to the mcnuments of Upper Egypt. The khedive received 
five hundred of the members of the Congress in the Abdin 
Palace, shaking hands with each of his guests. Rome was 
chosen as the next place of meeting. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. SAMUEL JoHNSON.—In September the whole English- 
speaking world will celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Samuel Johnson, to whom that world owes a prodig- 
ious debt of gratitude. Our sectarian and vivacious contem- 
porary, The Freeman’s Journal, echoes some of the Irish news- 
papers in suggesting that the Catholics should take part in the 
festival at Johnson’s native town, Lichfield, because of his sym- 
pathy with the Irish Catholics, and his defense of the religion of 
Rome, craftily drawn from him and faithfully reported by Bos- 
well. The Freeman’s Journal remarks that “it might not have 
been a difficult task to make a good Catholic of the great Doc- 
tor.” 

But not only Catholics and students of literature will join 
in the great tribute to Samuel Johnson’s memory. As a “‘ma- 
jestic teacher of moraland religious wisdom,”’ a conversational- 
ist of extraordinary range and powers, a lexicographer with an 
astonishing knowledge of our language, and the skill and industry 
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to make that knowledge useful to others; as a biographer who, 
according to his own biographer, in that field ‘“‘excelled all 
others,’’ as a critic who was often wrong, but always sincere; as, 
in short, ‘‘an illustrious character of various excellence,’’ we 
must all do our duty by Dr. Johnson. Sometimes, through no 
fault of his own, he was a bore. Others than Rebecca Sharp 
found him and his “‘dixonary’’ tiresome, but years have passed 
since quotations from the wit and wisdom of Dr. Johnson were 
the stock in trade of every hack writer, and we can stand a great 
deal of Johnson this year, and a fair share of Boswell, for a 
change. Catholics and Protestants and freethinkers, writers 
of books and readers, statesmen and publicans, and all the rest of 
us Owe much to that mighty Englishman who knew much of 
many things, and a little of nearly everything, who had a co- 
herent opinion touching every important matter, who ‘‘some- 
times employed himself in chemistry, sometimes in watering and 
pruning a vine.’”’ Particularly should we honor him, in an era 
of too much piffling pessimism, as a sane optimist, never de- 
luded by outward shows, but full of a wise and wholesome be- 
lief in humanity. 


Tue Eppas AMONG THE WELSH.—It is well known that the 
Welsh are the descendants of the Britons, as the Scotch are of 
the Celts. The Welsh have retained their habits and modes of 
thought even when situated among other nationalities and often- 
times are as thoroughly isolated as their ancestors were in their 
native land. The fact that their religious services are often 
conducted in the Welsh language favors this. The editor of 
this magazine was, at one time,situated near a colony,so to speak, 
of Welsh people in Wisconsin and even’ attended the funerals 
of young men and women who belonged to Welsh families. 
This was before the war of the Rebellion. At one time, he attend- 
ed what was called a great meeting and listened to the singing of 
those who gathered in the church. It was peculiar as it abound- 
ed with responses from different parts of the house and reminded 
one of the manner of singing the psalms which was common 
among the ancient Hebrews. 


SUMERIAN OR AcCADIAN.—For several years a discussion 
has been carried on by the linguists whether there were two 
ancient languages among the Babylonians, the one called Su- 
merian and the other Accadian. The conclusion finally reached 
was that they were different dialects of the same language, but 
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both belonged to the Semitic stock. This, however, left un- 
decided, the question whether these languages were the same as 
the Hebrew. It was answered by the theory that both of the 
languages were more ancient than the Hebrew, though one was 
spoken and the other written. This opinion is, however, sub- 
ject to debate. 


THE Bows aND ARROWS vary according to the tribe and 
locality. In California the ordinary arrow heads of jasper or 
obsidian are common. They are made by chipping. The 
arrow maker uses a common pebble hammer stone but for 
detaching flakes he uses between his hammer and his core a 
sort of cold chisel of the hardest antler. For shaping his 
points he has an arrow sharpener of bone or antler lashed to 
a handle of wood. The Hupa tool for chipping arrow heads 
is thus used: The stone is held in the palm of the hand which is 
protected by a buckskin pad, and the chips are flaked by pressing 
on the flint, the tool held in the right hand, the ball of the 
handle resting in the palm. The California arrow maker takes 
a piece of jasper, chert, obsidian, or common flint, which breaks 
with a conchoidal fracture; this he heats in the fire and then 
cools slowly, which splits in flakes; the flakes he makes into 
shape by striking with a rough hammer, then with a pair of 
buckhorn pincers he breaks off the arrow. 


EARLY BABYLONIAN SyMBOLISM COMPARED WITH THE 
EcypTiaNn :—It is well known that the history of Babylonian 
and Egyptian nations began at about the same period, but the 
Semites migrated from the west to the east during the patri- 
archal age and gave the semitic language to the Egyptians. 
There was a race called the Accadians which preceded the Baby- 
lonians. 

They migrated toward the northeast and became the an- 
ecstors of the Chinese. The Indo-Europeans afterward intruded 
themselves upon the Chinese and supplanted the Accadians and 
gave the Chinese the Buddhist religion. The contrast between 
the native religion of the Chinese and of the Hindoos is owing to 
this circumstance, the migration from India did not entirely 
change the original form of worship, nor even the architecture. 

The archeologist realizes this when he sees the Chinese 
temples and towers surrounded by a series of circles. It is true 
that circles and squares are frequently associated but as a rule 
the circle preceded the square. In China, however, the towers 
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were surrounded by circles, thus making a difference between 
their temple architecture and that of the Hindoos. The chief 
divinity of the Chinese Fohi corresponded to the Noah of the 
Babylonians. The god of the air was recognized, but the God of 
the Sea never became as prominent as among the Greeks. The 
aboriginal tribes of China were supplanted by the Indo-Euro- 
peans, who migrated northward at a comparatively late date. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


MEN AND WoMEN or America. Edited by John W. Leonard 
and H. C. Gauss: L. R. Hamersly & Co., rgo9. 


Our new national book, ‘“‘Men and Women of America,” is. 
now rapidly approaching completion. This is a second and 
vastly improved edition of our former publication, “Men of 
America,’”’ adding biographies of notable women, and is a thor- 
ough revision, rewritten and containing many additions of new 
names, elimination of those who have died or should not have 
been originally included, and it will unquestionably rank as one 
of the best one-volume dictionaries of contemporaries ever 
published. We realize that the First Edition (in common with 
first editions of biographical reference books generally) lacked 
in completeness and balance, and this Second Edition is being 
edited with special care to make it approach as near as may be 
to the ideal of what such a book should be. There will be no 
other. edition of ‘‘Men and Women of America’’ for at least five 
years. 

Immaterial details will be omitted, and each sketch will 
emphasize the particular feature in the career of the individual 
ql subject which is, or should be, best known to his fellow-country- 
i men, and indicate with clearness his main life-work and achieve- 
ments. Inthe matter of selection, the greatest care will be taken 
if so that every name selected will be one that means something 
either in business, politics, the professions or the arts, and in- 
ie | dicate some achievement in one of the myriad directions in which 
Hh the men of America are to-day carrying on the most advanced 
} civilization the world has ever known. The volume is designed 
it to be of permanent biographical interest, as well as of great 
- value as a reference book of current biography. 

i The editors are John W. Leonard, who edited the first 
ig edition ‘and has for years been foremost among American bio- 
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graphical editors, and H. C. Gauss, author of ‘The American 
Government,’’ a trained journalist and man of affairs, but now 
of the Department of Justice at Washington. The book will 
be bound in half morocco, and contains two thousand pages, and 
the price is ten dollars a copy. 

We will, however, in case of those whose order for the 
second edition is accompanied by a check for ten dollars, for- 
ward at once, without further charge, either a copy of the first 
edition of ‘‘Men of America,” issued at ten dollars, or a copy of 
““Who’s Who in New York City and State”’ and of the ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Government,’’ issued at five dollars each, we paying the ex- 
pressage. This is in addition to sending the book subscribed for 
as soon as it is issued, which will be about September 1, 1909. 
L. R. Hamersly & Co., Publishers. 

Among the subscribers are included the following names of 
very distinguished people: 

Emil Leopold Boas, General Manager of Hamburg-American 
Line; Captain Charles J. Badger, United States Navy; Charles 
Goodwin Bennett, Secretary of the United States Senate; Miss 
Clara Barton, Lieutenant-Colonel David L. Brainaird, United 
States Army; Colonel William H. Bixby, United States Army; 
George De Forest Barton; James S. Clarkson, Surveyor of 
Customs of the port of New York; Hobart Chatfield Chatfield- 
Taylor, Dr. Roland G. Curtin, Colonel John L. Clem, United 
States Army; Palmer Cox, Peter Fenelon Collier, Robert C. 
Clowry, President of the Western Union Telegraph Company; 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, Commissioner of Health; Henry M. 
Dechert, Ex-President of the Commonwealth Title Insurance 
and Trust Company; George H. Earle, President of the Real 
Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia; Stephen B. Elkins, 
United States Senator; Charles R. Flint; Elbert H. Gary, Chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation; General Francis 
Vinton Greene, Robert W. Hebberd, Commissioner: of Public 
Charities of the City of New York; William B. Hornblower, 
John Craig Havemeyer, Louis F. Haffen, President of the 
Borough of the Bronx; William M. Laffan, Publisher of the New 
York Sun; John C. Martin, Adolph S. Ochs, Publisher of the New 
York Times; Robert Shaw Oliver, Assistant Secretary of War; 
Whitelaw Reid, Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of St. 
James; Thomas Fortune Ryan, James Russell Soley, Louis 
Windmuller, Nelson Taylor, President of the Baher & Taylor 
Company; Captain Bradley Allen Fiske, United States Navy; 
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Manton Marble, former Editor of the New York World; Mrs. 
_ Henry Carmichael, Composer, Writer and Artist; Mrs. Louis 
Bethune (the first woman architect); Mrs. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, Author and Social Leader; Dr. Emily Bronson Conger, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, President of the Pullman Company; 
Mrs. Mary Stuart Daggett, etc. 

They have already subscribed under their signatures to this 
volume and it gratifies us exceedingly to feel that the merits of 
the book are appreciated throughout the country, and that men 
recognize by their subscription the large investment of time, 
money and brains we are putting in this volume and that this 
expenditure entitles us to very generous support. No man or 
woman, in subscribing to the volume, need feel that they are 
buying a place in it, because the sketches asked for will appear 
whether they purchase it or not, and in point of fact half the 
people included in the volume will not for obvious reasons buy 
it. 

EvrROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. By Edward Farley Oaten, 

Cambridge. Kegan Paul Trench & Truebner & Company, 

Dryden House, Girard Street, London, 1909. 


It was during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that Europeans became acquainted with the social 
institutions and government of India. 

Various. travellers had reached that country before this 
time, though the idol breaker Mahmud had in 1oo1 A. D. 
reached India and the Mohammedan literary men had swarmed 
in Hindustan. 

For the last three hundred years of the medieval period a 
host of western travellers gave accounts of experiences in the 
East Indies. The body of information furnished by their 
journals and letters have proved of great. value to the historian 
of India. 

During the two hundred years which followed Vasco de 
Gama’s discovery, other well known men found careers there. 
The entire record of the intercourse between Europe and India 
was the struggle for the Indian trade. The earliest civilization 
of which there are any traces existing on the shores of Hgean 
Sea, was, according to Mr. Arthur Evans at 2500 B. C., but 
European knowledge began 327 B. C. 

It was in reality delayed almost as long as the discovery of 
America but probably led to that event. Columbus resorted 
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to navigation, partly with the expectation that it would be a 
substitute for the overland route. We can hardly realize what 
a surprise it was to the European navigators at that date to find 
that there was a great continent lying in the ocean between 
Europe and Asia. Cape Horn is now known to be in about the 
same latitude as the Cape of Good Hope, but the early mariners 
had no thought of sailing west to find the Asiaticcontinent. It 
was, however, the East India trade that resulted in this dis- 
covery and in the change of the course of the navigators, for the 
continent of America was really in the way of the navigators, for 
they stumbled upon the continent. Marco Polo’s book at- 
tracted attention in 1325, and had the effect to increase the over- 
land trade to India but it was more than a hundred years before 
the navigators turned the prow of their vessels toward the 
West. 

The Portuguese travellers who were missionaries attempted 
to convert the Mogul Empire to Christianity. 

Samuel Purchas in his book of Pilgrims refers to Jesuits in 
India showing that the effort to overcome Mohammedanism 
united with the East India trade had increased the acquaintance 
with the lands of the east. 

There were two continents in the way of the navigators but 
it was their perseverance that led to the discovery of America. 
The provincial ‘travellers appeared in India in 1605, long after 
the Mohammedans, but they had nothing to do with the religion. 
““Thevenot’s Indian Travellers,’’ appeared in 1666. Francois 
Bernier, a French physician with a desire of seeing the world 
reached India in 1657. He describes the Moguls and the vice 
and incapacity of their kings. 

This summary shows the character of the book. It is con- 
fined altogether to the travels in India. It has nothing to do 
with the character of the country, its commerce or its religion, 
but makes us acquainted with the names of those who have 
become prominent because of their journeys and voyages. 


THE MonuMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
THE Renaissance. By Arthur L. Frothingham, Ph. D.., 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908. 


The picture presented by this book stands out in. great 
contrast to that presented in the one by Professor Fowler and 
published by the same company. In this we learn about the art 
and architecture, instead of the people. We see in the monu- 
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ments which are described and represented by cuts and plates, 
the wonderful progress, which civilization had made and the 
skill of the architects, as well as the taste of the people. 

The periods which are most dwelt upon, are those of the 
Gothic Wars, the Dark Age, the Papal Exile, the Basilicas. 
It is not difficult to understand how Rome became the lead- 
ing city of Latium, or how she came to work her conquering 
way into Etruria. Rome was the only city on the banks of the 
Tiber. She had access to the sea and had great natural re- 
sources. ; 


SociaL Lire aT RoME IN THE AGE or Cicero, By W. Warde 
Fowler, M. H. New York: The Macmillan Co., rgo09. 
Cicero says “‘What is more strictly protected by all re- 

ligious feeling than the house of each individual citizen? There 

is his altar, his hearth, here are his penates. His house is a ref- 
uge so solemnly protected that no one can be torn from it by 
force.”’ 

There is, however, another side to the picture for Plato 
says, ‘““Observing the accidents that were familiar at Rome, 
conflagration and the tumbling down of houses, owing to their 
weight and crowded state, he (Crassus) bought slaves who were 
architects and builders, thus the greater part of Rome fell into 
the hands of Crassus.’’ Whole families were utterly homeless. 
In those days, there were no insurance offices, no benefit 
societies, no philanthropic institutions to rescue the suffering 
from undeserved misery. 

The author of the book says: Of the two classes of business 
men, ‘“‘the tax farmers’’ and ‘‘the money lenders,”’ it is hard 
to decide which wrought the most misery. 

The man who loved to be always busy for himself or his 
friends and whose knowledge of men and things was so thorough 
that he couid make a fortune without anxiety to himself or dis- 
comfort to others, was after all a type of the Roman citizen, which 
reminds us of the rich men at the present time. The govern- 
ing aristocracy was perhaps similar to that which still prevails. 
Emancipation was not a step towards suppression of slavery. 

War was the principal source of supply of slaves, but not the 
only one. Brigandage and kidnapping were rife all over the 
Empire. 

From this picture and many others similar to it, we may 
judge what were the causes of the “decline and fall’’ of Rome. 
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The book is interesting and very suggestive, it throws light upon 
a subject which has long remained hidden and solves a problem 
which has often puzzled the reader of ancient history. 

There is a practical lesson in the book, which is enforced 
by the clearness with which the facts are brought before us. 
The reader is not likely to lay it aside until he has learned the 
facts, and realizes the force of the lessons taught. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDYy OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By Frank Byron Jevons. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1908. 

The introduction to this book refers to the fact that the 
historic sciences are expected to justify themselves by their 
practical applications, but they must be sufficiently clear to be 
understood. If the subject of immortality is made so obscure 
that it becomes a dead letter it proves to be of no use. The 
same may be said of every subject and custom. If authors 
writing upon these subjects are so far away in their language 
and style they prove a hindrance rather than a help to a right 
understanding of religion of any kind. The author of this book 
treats of fetichism, immortality, prayer, sacrifice, but the style 
is very obscure. 

He says ‘‘the moment we regard the history, the evolution 
of religion as a search, we abandon the mechanical idea of evo- 
lution; the causes at work are not material nor mechanical, but 
final. The cause is no longer a necessary cause which can have 
only one result and which, when it operates, it must produce 
that result. It is something which may, or may not take place 
and which cannot take place unless effort is made.” 
DayBREAK IN TuRKEY. By James L. Barton, D. D., Secretary 

of American Board, Boston, Mass.: Pilgrim Press, Second 

Edition. 

The Turkish Empire covers the region which is sacred to 
Bible scholars and interests the classic student. It exercises 


. no control over Egypt but no other land possesses so many 


antiquities. It is the battlefield where for more than thirty- 
five centuries civilization and religion have struggled with ad- 
verse influences. The ruins of castles are there very numerous. 

The title suggests the idea that a long night had covered 
the land with a veil of darkness and that the very regions which 
were once the most sacred and attractive had become overshad- 
owed. Is it true that the daybreak has come to this land made 
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sacred by so many associations? The romance of ruins does not 
satisfy as long as darkness remains and the moonlight has not 
fallen in a way to make us hope for the dayspring. 

Explorations along the upper Euphrates and Tigris are de- 
scribed in the book. Here is a walled town known to classic 
history. Harpoot also overlooks a vast plain studded with 
sixty-six villages and containing five thousand inhabitants. 
The richest country and a most inviting and promising mission- 
ary field, Trebizond, on the Black Sea, was made a missionary 
station in 1835. 
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